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THEATRE ROYAL 
DRURY LANE - W.C.2 


S. A. GORLINSKI presents 


A SEASON OF ITALIAN OPERA 


Artistic Director—ITALO MILANI 
THURSDAY, JAN. 30th—SATURDAY, MARCH 22nd 


EVENINGS 7.30. 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO LA SONNAMBULA 
Performances: Performances: 

Jan. 30; Feb. 1, 4, 8, 26. March 1. Feb. 20, 22, 25, 27, March 4. 
TURANDOT ANDREA CHENIER 
Performances: Performances: 

Jan, 31; Feb. 3, 6, 12, 15, 19. Feb. 21, March 3, 6, 11, 15, 20. 
L’AMICO FRITZ WILLIAM TELL 
Performances: Performances: 

Feb, 5, 11, 14, 18. Feb. 28, March 7, 10, 13, 18, 22. 
IL TROVATORE Vivi ; 
Performances: (A new opera by Franco Mannino) 
Feb. 7, 10, 13, 17, 24. Perfs. March 5, 8. 


THE PEARL FISHERS 
Perfs. March 12, 14, 17, 19, 21. 
Mariella Angioletti, Clara Betner, Rosanna Carteri, Sonia Croci, 
Onelia Fineschi, Carmen Lucchetti, Nicoletta Panni, Odilia Rech, 
Anna Maria Rovere, Renata Scotto, Luciana Serafini, Ebe Stignani, 
Laura Zannini, Ezio Achilli, Antonio Annaloro, Gino Bechi, Gino Calo, 
Mario Ferrara, Mario Filippeschi, Augusto Frati, Lorenzo Gaetani, 
Gian Giacomo Guelfi, Alvinio Misciano, Paolo Pedani, Luigi Pontiggia, 
Guerrando Rigiri, Lorenzo Sabatucci, Ugo Savarese, Giuseppe Savio, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Roberto Turrini. 


Guest Balierina: Alicia Markova 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Conductors : 


VINCENZO BELLEZZA, HENRY KRIPS, FRANCO MANNINO, 
TULLIO SERAFIN, MANNO WOLF FERRARI 





TICKETS: Stalls 25/-, 20/-, 15/-; Grand Circle 25/-, 20/-, 15/-; 
Upper Circle 12/6, 10/6; Balcony 5/-. 


BOX OFFICE (TEM 8108) NOW OPEN, and usual agents. 
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Highlights from the 
Bird Catcher 


“DER VOGELHANDLER” 


Hilde Zadek (Soprano) 

Wilma Lipp (Soprano) 

Sonja Draksler (Mezzo-soprano) 
Julius Patzak (Tenor) 

Karl Terkal (Tenor) 

Erich Majkut (Tenor) 

Kurt Preger (Baritone) 

Eberhard Wachter (Bartcone) 

The Vienna State Opera Choir 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Rudolf Moralt. . 
SBL 5215 
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Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division. 
Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 
Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, 
Record Players and Record Playing Equipment incorporating the 
world-famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up 
(PG1030) 
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SCENERY and COSTUMES 


The Edinburgh Festival Society has available for immediate disposal the 
scenery and costumes of the following operas which were presented 
at Edinburgh by the Glyndebourne Opera:— 


Un Ballo in Maschera 


SCENERY AND COSTUMES BY CASPAR NEHER. 
Available for inspection at Glyndebourne, Lewes. 


La Forza del Destino 


DESIGNER LESLIE HURRY. 
Available for inspection at Edinburgh. 








Arrangements for inspection can be made on application to the 
Secretary, Edinburgh Festival Society Ltd., Synod Hall, Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 1, or to the Artistic Director, 29/30 St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W.1. Offers should be submitted to the Secretary not 
later than 3lst January, 1958. 

















CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC - OPERA - BALLET 
FESTIVALS AND THEATRES 


including 
MUNICH OPERA FESTIVAL, 1958 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.3 


1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 




















GABRIELLE SPEYER 


(former GERMAN LIEDER SINGER, Pupil of LILL! LEHMANN, BERLIN) 
Accepts Pupils for full Vocal Training 
MASTERCOURSES for professional singers and advanced students for the 
Study of LIEDER singing. 

(Interpretation, Style, Diction, Flexibility.) 


Advisory lessons. Auditions free. 
All enquiries to: 


70 CARLTON HILL +> LONDON :- N.W.8. 
Telephone: MAI 6484. 
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THE OPERA BALL 1958 


Chairman: The Countess of Harewood 


IN AID OF 
THE OPERA SCHOOL 


ON 


Thursday, February 13th 


AT THE 


DORCHESTER HOTEL 


8 p.m.—3 a.m. 


Full details and tickets (£3 each, including dinner) can be 
obtained from The Organiser, The Opera Ball 1958, 18 Hanover 
Street, London, W.1 (MAYfair 5091). 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


General Manager: C. R. HOPPER 


THE LONDON OPERA ENSEMBLE 


present another programme of Arias, Duets and Trios from 


POPULAR OPERA 


EDITH JOYCE (soprano) ROBERT PEARSON (tenor) 
ALAN PEARSON (baritone) MARY EARL (piano) 
at 7.30 p.m., on SUNDAY, JANUARY 12. 

TICKETS: 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6 from R.A.H. Box Office (KEN 8212). 








THE MOZART SOCIETY OF ENGLAND presents 
A CONCERT OF EXCERPTS FROM 


MOZART’S OPERAS 


including 
KING THAMOS IDOMENEO LA CLEMENZA DI TITO 
MITRIDATE, RE DI PONTO ASCANIO IN ALBA ZAIDE 
IL SOGNO DI SCIPIONE L’OCA DEL CAIRO 


LA FINTA SEMPLICE 
Saturday, January 18th, at 7.30 p.m. 


at KING GEORGE’S HALL, Y.M.C.A., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
Tickets: 2/6, 5/-, 7/6 from the Secretary, 95 Headstone Lane, Harrow, Mdx. 
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RAMON VINAY 


sings the 


title role in 
VERDI'S 


OTELLO 
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@ Complete on three Long Play Records ALP 1090-2 
A line-by-line Libretto is available price 4/6d. 
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Although trro const has already recorded the roles of Scarpia. 
Rigoletto, Falstaff and many more, this is the first 
Long Playing record devoted entirely toan 
Operatic Recital by this world-famous dramatic baritone. 


“Tito Gobbi at La Scalia” 


with ORCHESTRA OF LA SCALA, MILAN 


' PAGLIACCI — Leoncavallo 
(Conductor: Tullio Serafin) Prologue: Si pud? 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA — Verdi 
(Conductor: Antonino Votto) 
Alla vita che t’arride, Act 1; Alzati! Eri tu che macchiavi, Act 3 


TOSCA — Puccini 
(Conductor: Victor de Sabata) 
Un tal baccano in chiesa! Act 1 
(with Melchiorre Luise and Angelo Mercuriali); 
Tre sbirri, Act 1 (with Angelo Mercuriali and La Scala Chorus) 
Tosca e un buon falco! Act 2(with Dario Caselli) 


RIGOLETTO — Verdi 
(Conductor: Tullio Serafin) 
Quel vecchio maledivami! Pari siamo, Act 1 (with Nicola Zaccaria); 
Cortigiani, vil razza dannata, Act 2 
LA TRAVIATA — Verdi 
(Conductor: Tullio Serafin) 
Di Provenza il mar, Act 2(with Giuseppe di Stefano) 


33CX1501 
(Recorded in co-operation with “‘E. A. Teatro alla Scala,’’ Milan) 


COLUMBIA 33} r.p.m. Long Playing Record 
(REOD. TRADE MARK OF COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD.) 
EB.MJ1. RECORDS LIMITED. S-11 Great Caatle Street, London. W./ 
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Conchita Supervia 
Sings Rossini 


“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia ” 
Act 1 — Una voce poco fa; 
Act 2— Contro un cor 
(with GIOVANNI MANURITTA) 


* La Cenerentola” 
Act 1 — Signor, una parola 
(with VINCENZO BETTONI) 
Act 2— Nacqui all’ affano 


“ L’Italiana in Algeri” 
Act 1 — Ai capricci della sorte 
(with CARLO SCATTOLA) 
Oh, che muso (with VINCENZO BETTONI) 
Per lui che adoro (with NINO EDERLE, 
CARLO SCATTOLA @d VINCENZO BETTONI) 
Amici in ogni evento PMA1025 
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TWO GREAT VOICES FROM THE PAST! | 





Richard Cauber 
Sings Mozart 


“Don Giovanni” 
Il mio tesoro; Dalla sua pace; 


“Die Zauberflite ” 
Bildnisarie; 


“Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” 
O wie Angstlich, o wie feurig 





This record — ‘Great Tauber Arias’ — 
also includes: 


“ Der Freischiitz ” — Weber: Max’s Aria; 

“Tales of Hoffmann ” — Offenbach: 
Hoffmann’s Aria ; 

“Carmen ”—Bizet : The Flower Song ; 

“Le Roid’Ys”—Lalo: Aubade PMBIO11 
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Comment 


In our Readers’ Letters columns on page 66 we publish a letter 
from Mr Charles Wilson, who brings to our attention the restrictions 
imposed on the Lirica Italiana Company which has just concluded 
a three months tour of Great Britain ; conditions which, on the face of 
it, savour of bureaucracy and petty dictatorship at its worst. 

As we need all the space possible to deal with this subject, I will not 
repeat the various conditions here, but merely refer readers to page 66. 

From enquiries we have made, it seems that these allegations are 
true and that the responsibility for them falls into three groups: (a) 
being the concern of Equity, (b), (c) and (d) being the conditions laid 
down by the Ministry of Labour, and (e) probably the Theatre Managers’ 
Association. 

As far as the first condition is concerned, that which states that all 
personnel excepting the singers and two conductors must be British, it 
would seem that Equity’s aim is to safeguard British members of the 
musical profession, arguing that if an Italian orchestra, ballet, etc. came 
with the company, its own members would be put out of work. If one 
accepts this, with its implication that a foreign visit must create work for 
these British musicians (were the company not here, then it seems 
extremely doubtful whether the orchestra, ballet, etc. would be enjoying 
employment at the present time) then to refuse the company permission 
to return in 1958 seems to be killing the opportunity that must surely 
arise for similar employment next year. 

As for the next two points, those which have caused the Lirica 
Italiana to re-arrange its tour so that it would not visit towns where our 
own native companies were due to make a visit or even centres close by 
(the Company’s plan to visit Leeds had to be abandoned because the 
Carl Rosa was at Bradford—and dates in Glasgow, Bristol and Cardiff 
had to be changed because of planned visits by the Royal Ballet and 
Welsh National Opera Company): these conditions seem absolutely 
monstrous. They show either that our own native organizers fear com- 
parison with foreign ensembles or that Equity and/or the Ministry of 
Labour enjoys wielding the big stick. Incidentally it would be interesting 
to find out just how adversely Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells and Carl 
Rosa attendances suffer in towns which house an Italian company. 

Coming to the final point in Mr Wilson’s letter, that which deals 
with the theatre managers insisting on ‘favourites’ and barring novelties, 
we would refer these gentlemen to the operatic public’s response to Mr 
Gorlinsky’s poll which resulted in such ‘unfavourite’ works as Andrea 
Chénier, William Tell, La Sonnambula and L’ Amico Fritz, being included 
in the forthcoming season at Drury Lane. And I am sure that provincial 
operagoers are no less in favour of novelties than their London friends. 

When we learn that Mme Eveli Tomei-Rowarth and her husband, 
the moving spirits behind this venture, will have lost nearly £18,000 on this 
tour, because the Italian government would not subsidize a company that 
was not one hundred per cent Italian, we are very sad. We feel that 
certain misguided individuals in Equity and the Ministry of Labour are 
more interested in operatic politics than in opera as an art. H.D.R. 
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Poulenc and ‘ The Carmelites ’ 
by Edward Lockspeiser 


On the face of it, Poulenc’s Dialogues des Carmélites, which in less 
than two years has triumphantly swept Europe and America, would seem 
to erect a forbidding barrier to any kind of popular operatic success: 
The Carmelites is an opera of devout religious inspiration. Moreover, 
Francis Poulenc’s sophisticated Parisian culture must seem to be 
inseparable from the delectable froths of comic opera. His earlier operatic 
venture, Les Mamelles de Tirésias, is in fact a comic masterpiece in the 
urbane traditions of Chabrier and Ravel. 

Behind the urbane charm of Poulenc’s music, however, may be seen 
now a vein of pure-of-heart mysticism. As unsuspected as it is affecting, 
this is not an entirely new feature in his music; the first of his religious 
works was the Mass of over twenty years ago. But gradually these more 
remote works of his have added another dimension to his stature, 
almost revealing this inspired composer as a musical counterpart of the 
ingenuous Sainte Thérése, the innocent girl from Lisieux usually pictured 
playing with her ball and colloquially named the ‘Little Flower’ among 
the Saints. 

From any reasonable viewpoint, the subject of Poulenc’s latest opera, 
which is the martyrdom during the French Revolution of thirteen nuns 
from a Carmelite convent, does demand an affinity with certain of the 
more obscure mystical traditions of music. Poulenc has _ himself 
described how it came about that he was to explore this 
religious vein. In 1936 he was greatly affected by the death of 
his friend, the composer and critic Pierre-Octave Ferroud. Though a 
Catholic, Poulenc’s early upbringing had not been marked by any strong 
religious inclinations, but he felt now the need to visit the ancient 
Sanctuary of Rocamadour near the ancestral home of his father in the 
department of Aveyron. ‘On this visit I was completely overcome by the 
wonder of this Sanctuary’, he states. ‘Perilously situated alongside a wind- 
ing road up a rocky path, this almost unknown pilgrimage, one of the 
oldest in France, is a retreat inspiring in those who have been privileged 
to visit it a feeling of unbelievable peace. You enter the humble chapel 
built into the rocky mountain side through a small courtyard surrounded 
by pink laurel trees; and inside the chapel there is a wonderful Virgin 
carved out of black wood, the work of Saint Amadour, it is said, who 
had climbed up a tree to see Christ.’ 

The outcome of this visit were the Litanies de la Vierge Noire, for 
women’s voices and organ, a beautiful and melodious work in which 
Poulenc attempted to convey a primitive rustic spirit of Catholic devotion 
peculiar, as he felt, to the Rocamadour Sanctuary. Visits were thereafter 
made at regular intervals and these were to prompt the composition of 
the Figure Humaine and the Stabat Mater. In the meantime, the Mass 
had been dedicated to the memory of the composer’s father, through 
whom he had thus recovered his religious faith. 

There were also purely musical reasons for this new orientation in 
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Poulenc’s work. In his early training under Charles Koechlin he had 
made an intensive study of the chorales of Bach from which he claims to 
have acquired his technique of vocal writing. Now he was becoming a 
fervent admirer of the works of Vittoria and Buxtehude. The modal 
technique of the Renaissance masters greatly appealed to him though he 
was not inclined to reproduce it in any kind of pedantic fashion. These 
religious works of Poulenc marked a startling departure in the frivolous 
composer of the Mouvements perpétuels, though it is true to say that 
they were not isolated examples ; they belonged to a new trend that was 
opening out in French music of the pre-war years, illustrated also by 
Duruflé, Litaize, Langlais, Alain and principally by Messiaen. 

The Carmelites, commissioned by La Scala where it was first performed 
in 1956, was inspired by the work of the Catholic writer and philosopher 
Georges Bernanos. The libretto has a curious history. The sequence of 
dramatic events that led up to the martyrdom of the nuns of Compiégne 
derives originally from a German novel The Last at the Scaffold by 
Gertrud von Le Fort, who had based her account of this grim episode 
of the French Revolution on the recollections of the one surviving nun of 
Compiégne, a certain Sister Marie of the Incarnation. Later a film script 
was sketched out from this novel by Philippe Agostini and a French 
Dominican monk, Father Briickberger. These two writers appear to have 
made only a general sketch for their script and approached Bernanos to 
provide detailed dialogues. The film has not so far been produced, but 
the dialogues, completed by Bernanos before his death in 1948, were 
published shortly afterwards. Having been written with great dramatic 
skill, these film dialogues were themselves in the form of a self-sufficient 
play, and Bernanos’s work, as he left it, was first given on the stage in 
Switzerland in 1950. It has since been acclaimed in many other countries. 

The main themes treated by Bernanos are the psychology of fear 
and the Catholic conception of Grace. Each of the three acts has four 
tableaux. The scene at the opening is the Library of the Marquis de la 
Force in 1789 at the outbreak of the Revolution. The Marquis and his 
son the Chevalier express their concern for Blanche, the sensitive and 
idealistic daughter of the Marquis. Blanche surprises her aged father by 
announcing that she intends to enter the order of the Carmelites. The 
second tableau is a moving scene between Blanche and the Prioress of the 
Carmelite Convent, Madame de Croissy, in which the devoted girl pro- 
claims that she wishes to assume the name of ‘Sister Blanche of the 
Agony of Christ’. The third tableau introduces the youngest of the nuns, 
Sister Constance de Saint-Denis, an innocent country girl who presently 
expresses to Blanche her fear of the forthcoming death of the Prioress. 
The last scene of the first act concludes with the death of the Prioress 
after thirty years’ service in the order, a harrowing episode calculated to 
strike at the hearts of the assembled Sisters. 

In Act 2 Blanche and Constance watch over the body of the Mother 
Superior and reflect that the circumstances of her death were hardly 
worthy of her high standing. The second tableau introduces the new 
Prioress and her assistant, Mother Marie of the Incarnation, who begs 
the nuns to pray for the dead Mother Superior. In the second tableau 
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Blanche’s brother, the Chevalier de la Force, is sent to the Convent by 
his father in a vain attempt to persuade Blanche to leave. In the final 
scene of this act the Father Confessor of the Convent announces that he 
has been forbidden by the Revolutionaries to perform his duties and bids 
them farewell. Revolutionary soldiers appear and deride the religious 
practices of the nuns. 

The third act shows the Convent ransacked by the Revolutionaries. 
The Prioress begs the nuns to take the Vow of Martyrdom, to which they 
agree. The existence of the Convent having been threatened, Blanche is 
back at her father’s home where the Mother Superior has come to seek 
her. In the third tableau, at the Prison of the Conciergerie, the nuns are 
huddled together in a cell awaiting judgement, but awaiting even more 
apprehensively the spiritual awakening of Blanche. An officer enters to 
proclaim that the Revolutionary Tribunal has condemned them to the 
Guillotine. In the final tableau, the Place de la Révolution, the nuns 
awaiting execution prepare to meet their death. At the end Blanche 
arrives, free now from all underlying fear and ready to meet her fate 
with her Sisters. 

In his adaptation of Gertrud von Le Fort’s novel Bernanos, accord- 
ing to the French critic Albert Béguin, has intensified the inner psycho- 
logical drama of the nuns condemned to the guillotine, which he believes 
was a drama closely allied to an early experience of Bernanos himself. 
In his youth Bernanos had been constantly obsessed by the fear of death, 
and he was thus able to identify himself with his characters with remark- 
able insight. ‘He imagines’, M. Béguin writes, ‘a secret bond between the 
soul of Blanche and the Prioress deriving from their common obsession 
with the idea of fear.’ Other bonds are shown to determine the mystical 
relationships between Constance and Blanche, and also between the 
Second Prioress and Mother Marie. The Dialogues of Bernanos, he main- 
tains, ‘are thus conceived in the form of a meditation on the certainty of 
death related to the mystery of the Communion of the Saints’. 

The score is dedicated “To my Mother through whom I was revealed 
to music, to Claude Debussy who has inspired me, and to Claudio 
Monteverdi, Giuseppe Verdi and Modeste Mussorgsky whom I have 
taken as models’. Much of the vocal writing does in fact recall the 
different recitative styles of Debussy and Mussorgsky, though Poulenc 
has infused them with an almost ecstatic spirit. The scene between 
Blanche and her brother is a most affecting example of Poulenc’s melodic 
gifts, and there is genuine dramatic power in the scene of the harrowing 
death of the first Prioress. Particularly effective is the choral writing, 
especially in the last scene in which the double chorus of the nuns singing 
the Salve Regina in Latin and of the crowd singing with closed lips is so 
conceived that at the conclusion this double chorus forms an accompani- 
ment to the final entry of the now emancipated Blanche chanting the 
Veni Creator. The ecstatic Catholic opera is not only an eloquent musical 
counterpart of Bernanos’s poetic conception of the mysteries of fear. It 
provides an enhancement of Poulenc’s entire work, and uncovers unsus- 
pected depths below what had seemed to be nothing more than a talent 
for the lighter type of musical frivolity. 
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Opera on the Gramophone 
3— Norma’ 
by Andrew Porter 


Perhaps we should begin with Patti. On February 9, 1843, Caterina 
Barili Patti was singing Norma at the Madrid Opera ; her husband, Salva- 
tore Patti, was the Pollione. Towards the end of the performance Mme 
Patti felt unwell, and was carried to the green room. There and then, as 
pleasant legend has it—but on the afternoon of the next day, according 
to more sober authorities—Adelina Giovanna Maria Patti was born. 
Seven years later, in New York, after a well-spent infancy listening to 
Jenny Lind, Grisi, Mario, etc., in rehearsal, Adelina was placed by her 
parents on a table and asked to sing an aria: perhaps inevitably, she 
chose ‘Casta Diva’—after all, she had almost literally been born with it. 
She sang the aria from memory and without mistake; her astonished 
parents arranged a concert, and little Miss Patti (again standing on a 
table) made her début at Tripler’s Hall. 

Her career began with ‘Casta Diva’ in 1850; her official farewell in 
London was in 1906, in which year she also recorded the aria. She is 
short of breath, takes a breath between ‘Casta’ and ‘Diva’, goes astray at 
the end of the first verse and seems to be improvising a close; but she 
sings the aria with great beauty and purity, adding wonderfully deft little 
mordents to the vocal line. The second verse, ‘Tempra, o Diva’, is done 
with ‘variations’, and Patti manages her own ornaments, including an 
elaborate cadence and trill, with extraordinary virtuosity. She declaims 
the words ‘lo zelo audace’ with remarkable dramatic force. She was 63 
at the time, and, so far as we can tell, transposes the aria down a semi- 
tone into E major.! 

Patti, we should perhaps add, never sang Norma on the stage. Nor. 
I believe, did Marcella Sembrich, who recorded ‘Casta Diva’ for Victor 
in 1907. She treats it rather as a concert piece, singing only one verse of 
the cavatina (with additional adornment and a very long cadential trill), 
and embellishing the cabaletta, ‘Ah! bello a me ritorna’, with brilliantly 
struck coloratura, some of it Bellini’s, some her own (this is now available 
on HMV CSLP 500). In the same year a great Norma, Lilli Lehmann, 
aged 59, recorded in Berlin ‘Casta Diva’ and (with Hedwig Helbig) the 
duet ‘Ah! Si fa core’. Lehmann’s records are justly famous. She sings 
here with strong, sure tone, noble phrasing, and astounding flexibility. 
All the runs and ornaments are accurate, and it is interesting to note that 
she inserts (perfect) trills on the two sustained C’s in the second florid 
melisma on ‘senza vel’. Helbig, Lehmann’s niece, seems to survive only by 
her duets with Lehmann. She was obviously a fine singer. The two 





!A note is needed about the key of ‘Casta Diva’. Ricordi scores print both 
cavatina and cabaletta in F, and this is the key in which it is almost 
invariably sung. But Sullivan, in the Boosey ‘Royal Edition’, pitches the 
cavatina in G; and so did Bellini, in the MS score of Norma in the Santa 
Cecilia Library, Rome. Callas, during the second of the three seasons when 
she sang Norma in- London (June 1953), chose the higher key. 
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Pasta as Norma. Two scenes from the first act of ‘Norma’. Contemporary 
engravings by John Hayter 


sopranos close the duet with Bellini’s elaborate cadenza in accurately- 
tuned thirds, made still more intricate by additional mordents. I am told 
that in their unpublished ‘Mira, o Norma’ the virtuosity is still more 
remarkable ; there are long chromatic runs in thirds. The record starts 
at Norma’s ‘Ah, perché, perché’: Aunt Lilli evidently had to have the 
first word. 

Lehmann spoils one for other Normas: even, I regret to say, for 
Celestina Boninsegna’s. Boninsegna’s 1910 double-sided Columbia version 
of this aria is very wonderful in a way; but heard too soon after 
Lehmann’s, it sounds less than shapely in phrasing, and the enunciation 
of the words is not well-formed. Ritenutos and tenutos, especially in the 
cabaletta, strike one as out of style—out of Lehmann-style, one should 
perhaps say. There is a real sense in which Callas, appalling though her 
vocalization often is, recalls the ‘old’ singers. In her phrasing there is a 
delicacy and imaginative power which set her apart from the ‘Verdi 
sopranos’ of the early years of this century. Yet Boninsegna’s steady 
stream of controlled tone is very fine, and there is an exciting mixture of 
dignity and emotion in her interpretation. She just separates the repeated 
high A’s in the famous climax of the cavatina, and then spills over pas- 
sionately from the last one up to a ringing, emotional B flat. Lehmann 
joins the A’s, crescendo, though making each one of them felt, and then 
starts the B flat with a new, sweeter and softer timbre. Ponselle—also a 
beautiful effect—drops the last A, after a crescendo on the preceding ones, 
to a sudden piano, and joins it to the B flat. Callas is ugly here, sprawl- 
ing up in a raucous crescendo to a very sharp B flat. Cigna yaps the A’s ; 
Muzio sings them evenly, without crescendo, joining the last to the B flat. 

Of course there were Norma recordings before Patti’s, most of them 
made in Milan. The earliest I have been able to trace is Ida Sambo’s 
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‘Casta Diva’ of 1900, a 7-inch Zonophone. The first G. & T.’s arrive in 
1902-3, with (eventually) five sides by the general-purpose tenor Carlo 
Caffetto. 1903-4 brings a crop of ‘Casta Divas’: Huguet, Boninsegna (the 
piano-accompanied single side which reappeared in the HMV Archive 
Series), and Arkel (twice) on G. & T.; Leonilda Paini on Columbia. This 
is hardly the place to publish a discography of Norma, so I have not 
given numbers when these can readily be found in Bauer and the later 
encyclopedias. But a tabulation of the groups which can only be 
assembled by constant paging to and fro may be helpful. In 1906 a 
G.&T. group was built up, with Ida Giacomelli as Norma, Lina Mileri 
as Adalgisa, Gino Martinez-Patti as Pollione and Cesare Preve (who in 
1905 recorded, with chorus, the first ‘Ite sul colle’) as Orovesco: 

053102 Dormono entrambi 

054058 Mira, o Norma 

054059 In mia man 

054060 Qual cor tradisti 

54274 Deh ! non volerli 

54290 Mira, o Norma 
I have not been able to hear any of these; the singers are standard 
G. & T. artists. In 1907 Giacomelli made three more Norma sides, the 
trios ‘Ah! non tremar’ (with Amelia Codolini and Luigi Colazza) and 
‘Ah! di qual sei vittima’ (with Maria Cappiello and Colazza), and the 
duet ‘Sola, furtiva al tempio’ (with Cappiello). I feel faintly curious to 
hear what Giacomelli’s voice was like; obviously one was expected to 
buy, say, Boninsegna in the famous solo, and ‘fill in’ with these ensembles 
by lesser singers. A much more interesting series is the Russ/Guerrini 
one on Fonotipia (1908-9 according to Bauer—who is the authority for 
most of these dates). On 69061 Russ recorded ‘Ah! bello a me’, and then 
on 69062-6 all the duets with Adalgisa (Bennett states that this 69050 
series was begun only in 1914). I have heard only an HRS dubbing of 
‘Mira, o Norma’ with its stretto: it is notable for the rich, colourful 
mezzo of Virginia Guerrini (who, surprisingly, seems to have made no 
other records). She sings ‘Mira, 0 Norma’ as a passionate appeal, with 
almost a sob of emotion on the final ‘pieta’; Russ replies with a kind of 
sorrowful serenity, self-contained in her grief, until at ‘hai vinto’ she 
suddenly drops restraint. It is a beautifully conceived reading? 

One or two other pre-electrics deserve a note. Armida Parsi- 
Pettinella’s ‘Sgombra é@ la sacra selva’ (starting thus, with Adalgisa’s 
opening words, though always listed as ‘Deh! proteggimi’) reveals a most 
beautifully formed, firm and shining mezzo; this is very well recorded, 
on a long side that tracks almost into the label (Fonotipia, 1907). Through 
the kindness of Mr Colin Shreve (who has helped me in many ways with 
this article) I have been able to hear both of Josefina Huguet’s recordings 
of ‘Casta Diva’. In the earlier one (G. & T., Barcelona, 1903, with piano) 
she sounds like a rather stupid woman with a glorious voice. She makes 
a distinct break (glottal stop?) between ‘Casta’ and ‘Diva’, between 
‘queste’ and ‘sacre’, not because, like Patti, she is short of breath, but 
evidently so that the repeated note which starts the second word may 
have a definite attack—because she likes it that way. She loops up in an 





2Supervia once sang Adalgisa to Russ’s Norma; this is a performance one 
would like to have heard. 
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ugly way to the repeated A’s. The later version (Milan, 1907, with 
orchestra) is more forward and brighter, with wonderful breath control 
and legato phrasing ; ‘Ah! bello a me’ is thrown off in an exuberant and 
triumphant style, with a gorgeous stream of tone at ‘Ah! riedi ancora’. 
In both versions, at this point, she drops the E which starts the next 
phrase, ‘Qual eri allora’, down an octave—a strange effect. As early as 
this, even in these 10-inch records with shortened cavatina and cabaletta, 
the march, or at any rate some of it, was included at the end. It appears 
in full to close Ines de Frate’s disc of the cabaletta, a free, expansive 
interpretation (too free for my taste), with some loose gruppetti, but an 
even more glorious outburst of radiant tone than Huguet’s, and an 
excitingly rolled r, at “Ah! riedi ancora’. 

Calvé’s ‘Casta Diva’ (cavatina only) is unaccountably dreadful. 
Bertha Kiurina’s (Polyphon, double-sided, about 1919) is rather famous. 
Sung in German (‘Keusche Géttin’), it is very elegant and pure. Like 
Giannini (see below), she sings both verses of the cabaletta—no others 
do, even in the complete recordings—with decorations in the reprise. 
Chaliapin recorded ‘Ite sul colle’, very roughly. Alma Gluck’s and Louise 
Homer’s ‘Mira, 0 Norma’ is done purely as a concert number, coupled 
with ‘I waited for the Lord’. It is rushed, not pointful, curious in that 
Gluck, the soprano, sings Adalgisa, switching her words to the top line 
of the music when the voices join. Homer does not attempt the florid 
‘anything-you-can-do’ imitations at ‘Teco del fato all’ onte’. 

As a bridge to the electric Norma recordings, let me list all the 
‘Casta Divas’ I have so far been able to trace: 47, in one form or 
another. Many of the earlier ones are with cabaletta, on another single- 
sided recorded ; I have tried to show in my commentary whether those 
discussed are so or not. Most of them are without chorus—and Bellini’s 
simple bitonality always sounds faintly startling when it is rendered 
entirely by orchestra. The list must be incomplete, and additions will be 
very welcome: 


Wera Amerighi-Rutili 
Giannina Arangi-Lombardi 
Teresa Arkel (2) 

Wanda Bardone 

Celestina Boninsegna (2) 
Eugenia Burzio 

Johanne Brun (2) 

Maria Meneghini Callas (2) 
Emma Calvé 

Anita Cerquetti 

Gina Cigna (2) 

Toti dal Monte 

Ines de Frate 

Maria de Macchi 

B. Dragoni 

(Martha Eggert) 

Elise Elizza 

Adalgisa Gabbi 

Dusolina Giannini 

Josefina Huguet (2) 


L’Incognita 

Bertha Kiurina 
Lilli Lehmann 
Luisa Malagrida 
Zinka Milanov 
Claudia Muzio 
Iva Pacetti 
Leonilda Paini 
Adelina Patti 
Maria Pedrini 
Rosa Ponselle (2) 
Rosa Raisa 

Frida Ricci de Paz (cabaletta only) 
Giannina Russ 
Ida Sambo 
Marcella Sembrich 
Ina Souez 

Ebe Stignani 
Helen Traubel 
Ninon Vallin 





I have heard just over half of these: and not, among probably interesting 
ones, those by Arangi-Lombardi, Raisa, Russ or Traubel. Martha Eggert’s 
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contribution (shown only because it appears in the Gramophone Shop 
Encyclopedia) is from the film The Divine Spark: ‘Casta Diva’ is trans- 
formed into a Neapolitan song, ‘Occhi puri che incantate’, with mandoline 
and violin obbligato, and new soupy harmonies. As a final insult, Felice 
Romani’s name appears on the label along with Bellini's! Toti is light 
and pretty, conjuring up a vision of a charming little priestess. Vallin 
sings the aria rather fast, without a great deal of character, but elegantly, 
and in her attractive individual timbre. She is the only soprano who sticks 
to the written notes exactly, to the very end, where she comes down to 
the A. Souez gives a cool, mysterious and indeed beautiful account of 
the cavatina, leaving holes between the As, but with a rather artful tenuto 
before each chromatic descent ; her cabaletta is taken at a spanking pace, 
with some loose coloratura. Luisa Malagrida, on a Monarch LP (a relic 
of one of the Stoll seasons) is not to be too lightly dismissed ; she knows 
what she’s about, and the scena is correctly sung, though without much 
feeling and with insecure ornament. Giannini’s ‘Casta Diva’ is well 
thought of by those who admire Giannini. It is not delicate, nor beautiful 
in sound (I find the rapid vibration in her voice disconcerting), but splen- 
didly vocalized, with terrific breath control in the cabaletta, and dramatic. 
Muzio’s record (cavatina only} was made late in her career, and I find it 
slightly characterless, a little inexpressive—though this is not the general 
view. 
From this list it is evident that singers who would never have tackled 
Norma on the stage longed to sing ‘Casta Diva’—even Stignani, who 
must have stood by in the wings hundreds of times, waiting for the ‘sacra 
selva’ to be ‘sgombra’, and hearing just about every Norma of note since 
the 20s (Stignani sings the aria in E flat, I believe). When Rosa Ponselle 
went to Gatti-Casazza in 1918, he set her ‘Casta Diva’ to prepare for her 
second Metropolitan audition (in the course of which she fainted), and 
in her early days at the Met. he used to urge her to ‘study ‘Casta Diva’ 
—just for vocalise’. During these early days, in about 1921, she recorded 
the aria, on an acoustic Columbia. This is an astonishing disc. It is ‘just 
vocalise’, with little interpretative feeling, but the voice has a fleetness 
and brilliance which is very different from the lustrous and more darkly 
burnished timbre that came later. I suspect Miss Ponselle had listened to 
Sembrich’s record. She sings a shortened cavatina, with the regular high 
notes towards the close (though, surprisingly, she comes down to the A 
at the end), and then one verse of cabaletta.3 
But Gatti-Casazza was in fact grooming his soprano for the great 
role. In 1925 La Vestale, characterized by Francis Robinson as ‘a kind of 
B-picture Norma’, pointed the way; and then in 1927 the opera was 
heard at the Metropolitan for the first time since 1892, when it had been 
sung there by Lilli Lehmann. Ponselle’s ‘Casta Diva’, with the introduc- 
tory recitative, was recorded in 1928, and the cabaletta in 1929, the year 
in which she made her Covent Garden début in the opera (the coupling 
remains in the HMV Catalogue, DB 1280). Melba, we read, said to Miss 
3 Unless we count a short burst from Giannini before the second verse of her 
cabaletta, this is the last record in which Bellini’s vocal line is adorned 


beyond a rise to a final F in ‘Casta Diva’. Pasta, the first Norma, decorated 
the aria in an extremely florid way; her embellishments have been preserved. 
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Pasta as Norma. Two further impressions of the first Norma in the last 
act of the opera. Contemporary engravings by John Hayter 


Rose Melba Ponselle: ‘My dear, don’t expect Covent Garden to be your 
Metropolitan. Above all, don’t expect applause after ‘Casta Diva’. A 
London audience wouldn’t clap the Angel Gabriel himself until the 
curtain came down’. (Well, it would be pretty shocking to shatter the 
moonlit spell of ‘Casta Diva’ with applause ; London audiences are still 
sensitive enough not to applaud here.) Mr Ernest Newman noted during 
this season that ‘Mme Ponselle proves to us that the finest singing—given 
a good voice to begin with—comes from the constant play of a fine mind 
upon the inner meaning of the music’. Ponselle’s ‘Casta Diva’ is 
mysterious and lovely. The voice sounds slightly less well in the ‘Ah! 
bello a me’, and there is a disappointing moment when she flips out the 
divisions on ‘diede’ in groups of two. But it is a great performance. 

The other members of this 1927 Metropolitan revival are also on 
record. Ponselle and Marion Telva recorded a beautiful ‘Mira, o Norma’ 
(two sides). Lauri-Volpi’s ‘Meco all’ altar’ (a single 10-inch side, stopping 
short at the Gallic gong) is the best I know, taken at an easy pace, fine 
and free and heroic. Pinza has recorded each of the bass arias twice. By 
comparison with his early ‘Ah! del Tebro’ (DA 566, acoustic), the later 
one (DA 1108) is more overtly dramatic; he takes his cue from the 
direction con ferocia, and is less noble and ‘classical’, also putting in 
higher notes at ‘pil tremendo a divampar’. Both are magnificent; yet I 
prefer the earlier one.* There is less difference between his HMV ‘Ite sul 





4Could someone clear up a point about the accompaniment to this aria? The 
string triplets are played pizzicato in the early Pinza and in the modern 
Rossi-Lemeni HMV versions, bringing them into line with the accompani- 
ment of the preceding chorus; they are lJegato in all others. 
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colle’ (made at the same time as DA 1108) and the later Columbia one. 

In about 1930 Odeon/Fonotipia began to issue what soon amounted 
to an extensive selection from the opera, with Wera Amerighi-Rutili as 
Norma, Lina Lanza as Adalgisa, Gino Colombo as Pollione (except on 
120206, where Oldrati sings the role) and Antonio Righetti as Oroveso. 
These are tabulated below, first with the Fonotipia, then with the Odeon 
numbers. ‘Mira, 0 Norma’ and ‘Ah! crudele’ were later coupled in the 
Parlophone/Odeon domestic catalogue as E 11203. The 168000 series 
are 10-inch: 

120205 5588 F Casta diva. . . Ah! bello a me 
120206 5589 F Qual cor* & Deh! non volerli* 
120207 5590 F Ite sul colle (2 sides) 

168502 6076 M Meco all’ altar . . . Me protegge 
168838 3778 B Ma di; l’amato giovane. . . Trio 
172127 6649 N Mira, o Norma*. . . Si, fino all’ ore* 
172128 6650 N In mia man. . . Ah! crudele* 

172194 5650 F Sola, furtiva . ... Ah! si fa core 
172195 5651 F Va, crudele . . . Vieni in Roma 

I have heard only five of these 18 sides (those indicated with an 
asterisk above). Amerighi-Rutili (a very large woman), Colombo and 
Righetti were Fonotipia regulars. The soprano gives over-emotional per- 
formances, throwing in little sobs during her part of ‘Mira, o Norma’, 
actually giving an audible sob during the tenor’s ‘Ah! troppo tardi’, and 
mauling horribly the phrase (in the finale) ‘Padre, o padre’. Her florid 
singing tends to be all over the place. Yet she is not quite pointless. Her 
voice streams out, bright and powerful, in climaxes and—a Callas before 
her time—she delivers the recitative (to Pollione) ‘Preghi alfine? Indegno! 
é tardi’ with tremendous drama. Both Colombo and Oldrati appear to 
be gusty tenors, addicted to swells and exaggerated portamenti. It is 
difficult to get much impression of Righetti from his part in the finale. 
Lina Lanza, the Adalgisa, displays a small, keen, clear voice, rather 
attractive and incisive, and soprano in timbre. 

These records were the nearest thing to a complete Norma until the 
arrival of the 1937 Cetra/Parlophone set on 36 sides with Gina Cigna, 
Stignani, Giovanni Breviario and Pasero. Reheard (on a good LP transfer), 
this proves no better than one remembered. Neither soprano nor tenor is 
up to the music, and the set is notable only for Pasero’s noble Oroveso, 
Gui’s fine conducting, and the young Stignani.© After Ponselle’s retire- 
ment, Cigna was the nearest approach to a Norma until, in 1943, the 
opera was revived at the Metropolitan for Milanov. Milanov’s ‘Casta 
Diva’ (single-sided with recitative, recorded 1945, reissued on HMV 
CSLP 504) is not very individual, but offers a beautiful voice and a kind 


5 The original Adalgisa, Giulia Grisi, was a soprano, who later graduated to 
the role of Norma. At this time, however, there was no very firm distinction 
beiween soprano and mezzo-soprano. By the turn of the century, Adalgisa 
was established as a mezzo role, though in the first German records of ‘Sieh, 
o Norma’, 1906-8, we find Gertrud Férstel (a Gilda and Susanna) and Grete 
Forst (Violetta, Olimpia) singing Adalgisa. Férstel recorded the duet with 
Margarethe Siems, the first Chrysothemis, Marschallin and Zerbinetta. 

6 For once, ‘Mira, o Norma’ and its stretto are sung in the printed key of F. 
Ponselle/Telva, Milanov/Harshaw and Callas/Stignani all drop the duet into 
E flat. Callas/Simionato sang it in F during the June 1953 performances at 
Covent Garden. 
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of generalized grandeur of style. Castagna was the Adalgisa, and later 
Jennie Tourel; but Harshaw rehearsed the role, and with Milanov she 
recorded a very beautiful double-sided ‘Mira, O Norma’. Before her 
accession to Wagnerian heroics, Harshaw had a gorgeous and opulent 
mezzo ; the performance is a little self-consciously artful, but rich, warm, 
glowing in sound and beautifully vocalized. We reach the present day, 
and the 1954 . vlumbia LP set, with Callas her thrilling, faulty self, 
Stignani a still reliable Adalgisa, and unworthy men in Filippeschi and 
Rossi-Lemeni ; conductor Serafin. Since then, we have had a ‘Casta Diva’ 
(two verses, no cabaletta) done with feeling but not finish by Cerquetti 
(promising), and brash versions of ‘Meco all’ altar’ from Gino Penno and 
Mario del Monaco. The Norma recordings currently available in this 
country are: 
Complete set: Callas, etc. Col. 33CX 1179-81 
‘Highlights’ from this: 33CX 1489 ; 
Overture: Scala Orch./Serafin (from set), Col. SEL 1536; Maggio Orch./ 
Gavazzeni, Decca LXT 5288 
Ite sul colle & Ah, del Tebro: Rossi-Lemeni, HMV ALP 1074 
Meco all’ altar: Penno, in Decca LW 5111; Del Monaco, Decca CEP 
516 
Casta Diva: Sembrich,h HMV CSLP 500; Ponselle, HMV DB 1280; 
Milanov, CSLP 504; Callas, Parlophone R 30041; Cerquetti, Decca 
LXT 5289; Malagrida, Monarch MWL 303 
Mira, o Norma: Malagrida/Mandalari, MWL 303 


Notable American reissues include the Ponselle Camden, with ‘Casta 
Diva’ and ‘Mira, o Norma’ (these were also coupled on Victor 45 EP) ; 
a Scala Ponselle with the acoustic ‘Casta Diva’; a Russ/Raisa Scala 
which includes Russ’s ‘Casta diva’; and an Eterna Norma disc with all 
sorts of things, including Russ/Guerrini, Boninsegna, Mazzoleni and 
Zenatello. Peoria Record Club have advertised a disc with ‘highlights’ by 
the 1936 Metropolitan cast, Cigna, Castagna and Martinelli. 


Drury Lane. The season of Italian Opera at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, opens on January 30 with a performance of La Forza del Destino with 
Anna Maria Rovere, Laura Zannini, Roberto Turrini, Ugo Savarese, Guerrando 
Rigiri and Paolo Pedani; Tullio Serafin will conduct. The opera will be 
repeated on February 1, 4, 8, with the same cast, and then on February 26 and 
March 1, Luciana Serafini, Giuseppe Savio, Giagiacomo Guelfi and Lorenzo 
Gateani will replace Rovere, Turrini, Savarese and Rigiri. Turandot will be 
given on January 31, February 3, 6, 12, 15 with Carmen Lucchetti in the title 
role; L’Amico Fritz on February 5, 11, 14 and 18 with Alvino Misciano, 
Nicoletta Panni, Laura Betner and Pedani; /] Trovatore.on February 7, 10, 13, 
17 with Mariella Angioletti, Ebe Stignani, Mario Filippeschi and Savarese (en 
February 24, Serafini and Zannini replace Angioletti and Stignani). La Son- 
nambula with Renata Scotto as Amina and Luigi Pontiggia as Elvino comes 
into the repertory on February 20, and will be repeated on February 22, 25. 
27 and March 4. Andrea Chénier, not heard in London since 1930, will be 
given on February 21 with Antonio Annaloro in the title role, Serafini as 
Madeleine de Coigney and Giangiacomo Guelfi as Gérard (repeat performance 
on March 3, 6, 11, 15 and 20), William Tell, not given since before the first 
war, will be heard on February 28 with Gino Bechi in the title role, Onelia 
Fineschi as Mathilde and Filippeschi as Arnold. Franco Mannino’s Vivi with 
Rosanna Carteri in the title role receives two performances on March 5 and 8; 
and the season’s repertory will be completed with J Pescatori di Perle (The 
Pearl Fishers) with Fineschi, Tagliavini and Savarese on March 12, 14, 17, 19, 
21. Alicia Markova is the prima ballerina for the season. 
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Harry Croner 


‘Die Biirgschaft at the Stédtische Opera, Berlin, in Carl Ebert's production 


The Berlin Festival 


by David Drew 


Here, for once, is a Festival that expresses something. A city which 
has raised itself from almost complete ruin has just cause for celebration, 
and although it is twelve years since the demise of the Nazi cultural 
dictatorship, that event, too, still calls for some gesture of rejoicing. This 
year the ‘meaning’ of the Festival was emphasized by the revival—indeed 
the first performance since the original Berlin production in 1932—of 
Kurt Weill’s opera, Die Biirgschaft. The significance of this event was 
such that had the Festival offered nothing else but its usual backcloth of 
rather unremarkable repertory productions at the Stadtische Oper, it 
would still have been a Festival in the true sense of the word. But in 
fact the Biirgschaft production was only the impressive conclusion to a 
fortnight that contained several notable events. Before turning to Die 
Biireschaft I must mention three other important productions. One of 
thern—the Rite of Spring with new choreography by Mary Wigman—is 
not operatic, but since the initiative for this very worthwhile commission 
came from the Stadtische Oper, it does not deserve to be ignored. Mary 
Wigman is best known as the co-founder, with Rudolph Laban, of the 
non-classical school of dance chiefly associated in this country with the 
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work of Kurt Jooss. Although she has spent her long and active life 
primarily as a teacher, she must also be regarded as a considerable 
creative talent. At any rate, her impressive treatment of The Rite is 
possibly the first choreography for this work which complements and 
illuminates the music. Its grave and monumental simplicity was wholly 
appropriate. 

On October 2, the English Opera Group gave the Berlin premiére 
of Britten’s The Turn of the Screw, with the composer conducting. The 
old Hebbel-Theater was not ideal for the work, and some purely 
mechanical difficulties of staging and lighting may have misled newcomers 
as to its dramatic quality. But no one can have been misled about the 
music. Peter Pears’s masterly handling of the Prologue was a fitting start 
to a performance in which the entire cast distinguished itself. In Michael 
Hartnett the company have found an outstanding Miles. With all respect 
to his talented predecessors, this interpretation adds much to our experi- 
ence of the role. It is most penetrating, both dramatically and musically. 
For instance, with him the ‘Malo’ song is no longer merely poignant, but, 
following the implications of the music, it acquires tragic stature. When 
youthful intuition achieves everything that adult understanding ever 
could, and perhaps more, the results in this opera can be very frightening. 
What the Berliners made of it is hard to imagine, but the applause at the 
end was long and loud. 

Two performances of a trio of one-act operas given in the Auditorium 
of the fine new Kongresshalle, by the Studio der Stadtischen Oper, were 
amongst the Festival’s least publicized and most rewarding events. The 
operas—Stravinsky’s Mavra, Blacher’s Abstracte Oper, and Hindemith’s 
Hin und Zuriick—were conducted with unusual grace and insight by 
Hermann Scherchen, and the singers (whose youth was a real advantage 
in each of the works) were at least professionally competent, and some- 
times more than that. It was a pity that Mavra opened, rather than 
closed, the programme, because it is by far the most substantial of the 
three works. I can only presume that the failure of this work when the 
Hamburg Opera brought it to Edinburgh was due to the production, 
though it is difficult to see how the English critics can have arrived at the 
almost unanimous opinion that Mavra is ‘a silly little work’. The peasant- 
humours of the Pushkin-Kochno libretto will not appeal to anyone who 
finds the Abstracte Oper ‘a sophisticated and ingenious expression of 
contemporary psychology’ (or some such nonsense). But what the stage 
action lacks in subtlety is more than made up for by the music, whose 
comic and tragi-comic invention was something unique in modern music 
until Albert Herring. Music that is genial in both the English and the 
German senses is something that we can ill afford to banish from our 
operatic stages. It would be a great service if someone would stage 
Mavra in a double bill with Schoenberg’s Von Heute auf Morgen. But in 
the meanwhile, the unpretentious Berlin production, despite its occasional 
crudities, could hardly have been bettered. Theo Altmeyer’s insatiably 
predatory Hussar—the perfect military ape-man, from his hirsute face to 
his gleaming spurs—was as respectful to the music as it was faithful to 
the simpler comedy of the dramatic situation. Helga Hildebrand coped 
very ably with the much wider range of feeling required for Parasha, 
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and showed real musicianship in the apparently straightforward but 
actually very testing main aria. 

The range of feeling in Blacher’s Abstracte Oper covers a field of 
about one degree on either side of Angst. Although only the first and 
last scenes of the opera actually have that titlke—the others are Liebe, 
Verhandlung, Panik, Liebe II, and Schmerz respectively—the musical 
materials are so limited, so deliberately frustrated, that monotony is 
unavoidable. The character of the work is determined by Blacher’s 
essentially non-developing harmony and rhythm, by the ‘throttled’ scoring 
for an enlarged jazz band of about twenty-two players, and above all by 
Werner Egk’s text, which for the most part consists of meaningless 
syllables, but which during one scene adopts the kind of colloquial non 
sequitur that has been made familiar to opera-goers through Gertrude 
Stein’s libretto for Virgil Thomson’s Four Saints in Three Acts. As always 
with Blacher, the technical expertise and the consistency of style is 
phenomenal—in this respect he stands head and shoulders above any 
other German composer of his generation. With complete nonchalance 
he will follow a finely moulded Italianate aria with a presto number in 
quasi-jazz style ; they will be equally personal, and yet equally ephemeral, 
for the choice of form is, in the last resort, arbitrary. The creative process 
thus becomes a kind of juggling display in which the objects have a 
certain explosive quality—either in their sentimental or their sadistic 
associations—so that one is apt to attribute one’s own nervous tension to 
some intrinsic quality in the music. But in fact almost everything vital 


‘Mavra’ by the Studio of the Berlin Stédtische Oper 
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A scene from Boris Blacher’s ‘Abstracte Oper I’ 


has been ‘abstracted’: at a second hearing, the last vestige of solidity 
seems to disappear in a puff of well-filtered smoke. 

Hindemith’s Hin und Zuriick takes us back thirty years, to when 
the ‘hopes’ of German music were Krenek, Weill, and Hindemith himself. 
Hin und Zuriick is described as a ‘sketch with music’. The sketch (by 
Marcellus Schiffer) is a pleasant little joke that would not be out of place 
in a local dramatic society revue. Robert returns home early from work 
to wish Helene ‘Happy Birthday’. The maid enters with a letter, which 
Helene tries to hide. Robert is jealous and demands to see it. Helene 
refuses, so he draws his pistol and shoots her. Her body is carried out, 
and Robert jumps from the window in despair. At this point a top-hatted 
figure, euphemistically described as The Sage to avoid a more obvious 
blasphemy, steps on to the stage. He deplores the recent scene of 
violence, but explains that from his vantage point Above, time has no 
meaning. He suggests that the recent tragedy could be repaired by play- 
ing the action backwards. So Robert jumps back through the window, 
the lifeless body of Helene is carried in, Helene rises to her feet, Robert 
draws his pistol and fires—and so on, through a retrograde reprise of the 
action. Contrary to certain reports in reference books, the music of the 
first part returns. only in its rectus form after the intervention of the Sage. 

The style throughout is brisk though amiable, and with its cast of 
seven and orchestra of nine (including two pianos and a harmonium) the 
work could profitably be taken up by some small ,opera group in this 
country. 

The lack of any really fundamental variety of imagination within a 
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given category of Hindemith’s works has one advantage for us here: no 
one who is at all acquainted with Hindemith’s early operatic manner need 
feel any great curiosity as to the general musical character of Hin und 
Zuriick. The situation with Weill is quite different. The vast majority will 
know him only through*his Die Dreigroschenoper (written in 1928, one 
year after Hin und Zuriick) and that work gives hardly any indication 
of the character of Die Biirgschaft (1932). In 1933, Weill and his music 
were driven from Europe by the Nazis, and since then the musical world 
has had no chance of discovering that a contrapuntal and linear style 
deriving from his teacher Busoni is as essential to Weill’s creative per- 
sonality as the simple dance-forms of Dreigroschenoper. Yet without 
such a background, the blues and foxtrots of that famous work would 
amount to no more than the rather neurotic little cabaret numbers that 
some of Weill’s detractors and all too many of his admirers take them 
to be. 

The decision to revive Die Biirgschaft presupposed a considerable 
degree of musical integrity and moral courage. Much of the credit for 
it must go to Professor Ebert (the Intendant of the Stadtische Oper, who 
was in fact responsible for the original 1932 production) and to 
Dr Gerhard von Westerman (the director of the Berlin Festival). One 
can well imagine the opposition with which the idea must have been 
received in certain quarters. The practice of producing a new work by a 
living composer has become almost a sine qua non of post-war music 
Festivals, and although it has no real aesthetic justification, its publicity 


A scene from ‘Die Biirgschaft'. Josef Greindl, second from left, as David 
Orth, and Tomislav Neralic, third from left, as Mattes 
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value makes it a formidable precedent. But here was a proposal to centre 

the Festival on a revival of a twenty-five year old work which had never 

even had a chance to enter the repertory, and which, moreover, was by 

a composer whom the ignorant and the knowledgeable alike were only 

too ready to dismiss as quite outmoded. What audacity! (One can even 

assume, and account for psychologically, the resistance of musicians who 
had owed much to Weill’s example.) 

Nonetheless, by some miracle, the revival was agreed upon, and 
thereafter no effort was spared to make it a success. The project enjoyed 
certain special favours from the start. In the first place, Caspar Neher, 
the author of the libretto, is also one of the finest stage-designers in 
Europe, and he naturally undertook the décor. In the second place, the 
feeling that some gesture of reparation was being made to a composer 
who had been hideously victimized by the Nazis infected all concerned 
with an extraordinary vitality. The casting was superb—Joseph Greindl’s 
David Orth developed from paternal to infernal strength whilst retaining 
a certain nobility throughout. Tomislav Neralic found exactly the right 
combination of neurotic aggressiveness and tragic weakness for Mattes, 
and his musical performance of such things as the big aria in Act 1 (a 
tour de force lasting some seven minutes) was outstanding. The support- 
ing cast, and especially the Anna of the American singer Irene Dalis, was 
worthy of the principal protagonists, and the two choruses, which vir- 
tually have the most important roles in the work, were impeccable. 
Professor Ebert’s inspired treatment of the large stage chorus in the third 
act was one of the most memorable features of the production. To crown 
it all, Caspar Neher provided superb décors (which by all accounts far 
surpassed his achievement in the 1932 production). His ‘timeless’, quasi- 
oriental conception of the primitive country of Urb in the first Act, with 
its strong simple lines and its bronze colouring was finely matched by his 
apocalyptic vision of the final act.* 

This high endeavour was rewarded by a public response which must 
have pleased even the most optimistic, and by a press which was unani- 
mous in saluting the importance of the occasion. The work had lost none 
of its impact after twenty-five years’ oblivion. The conclusions reached 
by Heinz Joachim, one of the foremost German critics, in his lengthy 
review published in Die Welt, may be quoted as typical: “The work had 
a great success with the public, who were much impressed by the serious- 
ness and consistency of Weill’s musical talent—a talent which, it seems, 
has had to wait till now for proper recognition. In its character and its 
significance, Die Biirgschaft is a model. The contemporary musical 
theatre can learn much from it.’ 

* There was, however, a serious but easily correctable flaw in the setting of 
one section of the penultimate scene of the last act—a city tavern with a 
dance floor. The unity of this scene with the ‘timeless’, mythical conception 
of the remainder of the opera was damagingly impaired by the addition of 
a vulgar contemporary neon sign. 


Handel Society. There will be three performances, on February 25, 27 
and 28, of Theodora in St Pancras Town Hall. The cast will include April 
Cantelo, Monica Sinclair, Helen Watts, Geraint Evans and John Kentish. The 
Boyd Neel Orchestra will be conducted by Charles Farncombe; Anthony 


Besch will produce. 
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The Wexford Festival 


by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 





The Wexford Festival, now seven years old, is a remarkable 
example of what can be done by sheer enthusiasm and competence, 
backed by moderate financial assistance from the government of a small 
and not very prosperous country. The motive power behind the festival 
is the national passion for opera, especially for Italian opera ; the guiding 
spirit is Dr Tom Walsh, a local amateur with wider operatic knowledge 
and a better ear for voices than many an Intendant. Originally the little 
Festival contained one opera; more recently there have been two, 
performed on alternate nights. The choice for 1957 fell on Donizetti’s 
La Figlia del Reggimento and Rossini’s L’Italiana in Algeri. 

Because of its unfamiliarity and a more attractive cast, The Daughter 
of the Regiment (November 2) was the more enjoyable of the two pro- 
ductions. It went with a real swing, delighting the Irish public who 
crammed the picturesque little Theatre Royal to the doors (I only hope 
they never have a fire!) and applauded with a participating enthusiasm 
which must have warmed the hearts of the Italian performers; one felt 
that for two pins the public would have joined in the ‘Rataplan’ chorus 
themselves. But I was thankful that they didn’t ; for the one rather large 
fly in the generally delightful Wexford ointment was (for me) the exces- 
sive volume of sheer sound. I can stand a good deal of volume, but the 
baying of the male chorus in that narrow theatre set up a dinning in my 
ears which approached what acoustical experts refer to as ‘the threshold 
of pain’. Bryan Balkwill’s very capable direction of both operas allowed 
the same fault to appear in some vocal solos, especially in the simple 
arpeggio accompaniments to such pieces as Maria’s ‘Convien partir’, 
which consequently did not make the hushed and magical contrast with 
the preceding high spirits that Donizetti intended. Except that at such 
points she sang too forcibly, and that her florid technique, though service- 
able, is not quite clean, Graziella Sciutti made a delightfully spirited and 
attractively vivandiére ; in her bearing and manner there was something 
suggestive of an Italian Irmgard Seefried, a saucy, hoydenish quality 
which the audience found irresistible. She was well partnered by Mario 
Spina, a tall and lively Tonio with a good, clear, resolute tenor, who 
made the best of the not very plentiful opportunities of the role. I had 
hoped that John McCormack’s native land would resurrect the charming 
tenor aria, ‘Pour me rapprocher de Marie’, which is omitted in all Italian 
scores, and for which the Irish tenor had to make his own Italian trans- 
lation, beginning ‘Per viver vicino a Maria’; his exquisite record of the 
piece has been reissued in Ireland as IRX 1014, quaintly coupled with 
Wolf’s Schlafendes Jesuskind. Apart from the value of the aria itself, 
Tonio badly needs one good sentimental number to establish himself with 
the audience as a suitable mate for the singer of ‘Le ricchezze ed il 
grado’ and ‘Convien partir’; but I understand that the material for the 
aria could not be located in time for its inclusion. Geraint Evans gave 
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one of his rich and ripe impersonations as Maria’s favourite ‘father’, the 
bluff Sergeant Sulpizio; but Patricia Kern, badly dressed and made-up 
in both operas, was not altogether successful in suggesting the aristocratic 
world of the Countess of Birkenfeld. Nevertheless, the famous trio in 
which her attempts to make Maria sing a classical aria are constantly 
thwarted, as Maria and the Sergeant side-slip imperceptibly into 
‘Rataplan’, went capitally ; and so did the following G major Trio, for 
Maria, Tonio and Sulpizio—a number which has the dash of Offenbach 
at his best. It all made a very jolly, if noisy, evening. Peter Ebert’s pro- 
duction was straightforward and sensible, and Joseph Carl had designed 
some effective, though in no way memorable, sets. 

The first act of L’Italiana (November 3) was in some respects happier 
than the Glyndebourne production on which the Wexford revival was 
closely based. This was partly due to the contagious audience reaction, 
so different from the more correct and refined Glyndebourne attitude 
and more in keeping with the popular spirit of Rossini; partly to the 
singing of Petre Munteanu as Lindoro, who managed ‘Languir per una 
bella’ more happily than Oncina, though in general he has a less sprightly 
stage personality than Glyndebourne’s Spanish tenor. And the crazy finale 
to Act 1 is one place where a theatre-submerging volume has real 
dramatic point. Paolo Pedani, a clever young baritone who had made a 
great hit as Dandini in last year’s Cenerentola, was an excellent Taddeo: 
quite as good, in a rather drier vein, as Glyndebourne’s Marcello Cortis. 
The Mustafa, Paolo Montarsolo, was the only principal common to both 
casts ; and he was singing more roughly than at Glyndebourne, especially 
in his opening scene. Where Wexford could not compete was in the 
orchestral playing; the Radio Eireann Light Orchestra tackled the score 
with spirit, but Rossini is a more demanding orchestrator than Donizetti. 
Joseph Carl was again responsible for the pleasing sets. The production, 
also by Peter Ebert, had become recklessly self-indulgent ; one felt the 
absence of any restraining hand in, for instance, the continual jigging up 
and down in time to the music which defaced so much of Act 2. Barbara 
Howitt fitted fairly well into this cruder handling of the comedy ; but it 
was scarcely possible to arrive at a clear estimate of her singing of 
Isabella’s music on the last night, when she was struggling against Asian 
*flu which would have fully justified her withdrawal from the cast. In 
the circumstances she made a surprisingly good shot even at ‘Pensa alla 
patria’. The cast was satisfactorily completed by April Cantelo as Elvira, 
Patricia Kern as Zulma and Gwyn Griffiths as Haly. 

Next year Dr Walsh thinks of mounting a rare early Verdi, and 
an equally rare Rossini: a combination which should prove irresistible 
to lovers of Italian opera. More must not at the moment be said, lest 
his plans should go awry or have to be altered. What he has already 
achieved is remarkable enough. D. S.-T. 


Index to Volume 8 of OPERA. Orders may now be placed for copies of 
the index of Volume 8 of OPERA which is in the course of compilation. It 
will cost 1s. 8d. post free, and can only be sent to readers who order it in 
advance. (Regular subscribers to OPERA receive their indexes automatically 
and need not send in orders.) Orders and remittances to OPERA, Rolls House 
Publishing Company Limited, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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Great Britain N CWS 


Sadler’s Wells. Lehar’s The Merry Widow, which Sadler's Wells had 
planned for production in the Spring of 1955, and which had to be cancelled 
owing to difficulties over performing rights, will now enter the repertory 
on January 20. 

The translation is by Christopher Hassall, the producer will be Charles 
Hickman, the choreographer Pauline Grant, and the sets and costumes are 
by Thea Neu. June Bronhill will sing Anna Glawari, Thomas Round Count 
Danilo, and Howell Glynne Baron Zeta. Alexander Gibson will conduct. 

The current performances of Figaro feature Raimund Herincx and Judith 
Pierce as the Count and Countess Almaviva respectively, for the first time. 
In Bohéme Charles Craig is singing Rodolfo for the first time with the com- 
pany, and the opera is being conducted by Richard Austin. The revival of 
Rigoletto (January 7) will be conducted by Myers Foggin, Warden of the 
Royal Academy of Music. Before the end of the season there will be re- 
vivals of Fidelio, the Trittico and Falstaff. 


America 

New York. With Sputnik I breezing along overhead, the Metropolitan 
opened its 1957-58 season on October 27 with a performance of a Russian 
opera, Eugene Onegin, and Rudolf Bing serenely served vodka to the hun- 
dreds of standees who had been queuing at the box office all day. But it 
turned out to be as dull an opening night, socially as well as musically, as 
the opera house has experienced in several years. Not given at the Metro- 
politan since 1921, Onegin received what must be considered physically and 
artistically a lavish production. The new sets by Rolf Gérard significantly 
contrast the two elements of a dying society in the faded, autumnal greys, 
browns and blues of the rural scenes and the sumptuousness of the princely 
palaces of St Petersburg. And the important dance sequences of the Waltz 
and the Polonaise were as elegantly dressed as they were performed. The 
staging by Peter Brook was consistently imaginative and tasteful. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos got all that was to be had out of his musicians, both 
vocal and instrumental, in the way of dynamics and lyricism. Unfortunately 
there does not seem to be enough of either in the score to warrant the 
trouble. Someone has said that Tchaikovsky’s best operas are his symphonies, 
and I am inclined to this view. However, a brilliant performance was given 
by Lucine Amara in Tatiana’s Letter Scene, the only really ingenious scena 
in the opera; and Richard Tucker invested all of the gold of his opulent 
tenor in Lensky’s soliloquy. George London carried himself with a fine air 
foppish dignity cum boredom in the title role and he sang beautifully in 
the few places where the score permitted him to do so. Georgio Tozzi, 
rapidly coming to the fore as one of our best dramatic bass-baritones, scored 
a personal success for his impressive delivery of Prince Gremin’s single 
aria. 

A much different affair, three nights later, was the new production of 
Don Giovanni designed by Eugene Berman and staged by Herbert Graf. The 
new sets are solid, realistic and richly ornamented, and, by an adroit use 
of the stage-within-a-stage technique, they are very flexible and the numerous 
scene changes can be made almost instantaneously. This is a vast improve- 
ment upon the ludicrous parking-ramp single set of the past at the Metro- 
poliian, and also upon the equally incongruous single set used in Salzburg. 

Making his Metropolitan début, Karl Béhm gave a warm, affectionate, 
but no-nonsense account of the score. And he was staunchly supported by a 
near-perfect cast headed by Cesare Siepi (vying resourcefully with George 
London for the mantle of Giovanni dropped long since by the late Ezio 
Pinza); Eleanor Steber, a now vocally high-style Donna Anna; Lisa della 
Casa, a rather routine Donna Elvira; Roberta Peters, a lovely Zerlina who 
has smoothed out the wrinkles in her voice admirably and also developed 
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Louis Melancon 
George London as Onegin, Lucine Amara as Tatiana in the new produc- 
tion of ‘Eugene Onegin’ which opened the 1957-8 Metropolitan Opera 
season 


its volume; Gesare Valletti, an intelligent, ever-dependable Don Ottavio; 
Fernando Corena, a roguishly convincing Leporello; and Theodore Uppman, 
a young, handsome but, as yet, stylistically inexpert Masetto. 

A rather dispirited Faust brought Nicolai Gedda’s New York début. 
He was cordially received for his serious musicianship and obviously well- 
trained vocalism despite a certain lack of warmth and variety which, truth 
to say, are difficult to inject into such a cardboard figure as Faust. Jerome 
Hines remains a rather stiff and humourless Mephistopheles, and Hilde Gueden, 
while pretty and vocally well-equipped, somehow missés the girlish charm 
and vivacity of Marguérite. 

A hapless and poorly rehearsed La Traviata, with Victoria de los Angeles 
making her first appearance anywhere as Violetta, rounded off the week. 
Improbable though she is for this part, physically as well as temperament- 
ally, Miss de los Angeles strives mightily and with surprising success to re- 
create the Lady of the Camelias. The early scenes give her the most difficulty, 
vocally and histrionically, and a noticeable strain creeps into the top of the 
voice; but in the last act she presents a tragic, stricken figure of great 
poignancy. Whether she ever can capture, complete, the complicated character 
of Dumas’s sophisticated demimondaine is anybody’s guess, but as a devotee 
of her art in the truest sense—which includes a distaste for making a 
career out of a handful of carefully selected, sure-fire roles—she is to be 
applauded for trying. She had firm support from Leonard Warren, as 
Germont, and none at all from Daniele Barioni (Alfredo). 
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The Opening of 
the 


Metropolitan Season 


in New York 





Above, Lucine Amara as Tatiana in the ‘Letter Scene’ ; below, Monsieur 
Triquet (Alessio de Paolis) sings his couplets to Tatiana 


Lowis Melancon 
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A scene from the new production of ‘Don Giovanni’ with sets and 
costumes by Eugene Berman ; left to right, Eleanor Steber (Anna), Cesare 
Valletti (Ottavio), Cesare Siepi (Don Giovanni), Lisa della Casa (Elvira) ; 
below, left, Roberta Peters and Theodor Uppman as Zerlina and Masetto ; 


right, Cesare Siepi as the Don, Fernando Corena as Leporello 
Louis Melancon 








Running concurrently with the Metropolitan during the last two weeks 
of its autumn season, the New York City Opera Company got off to a 
splendid start with Turandot on October 9. This is the company’s first 
season under the general directorship of Julius Rudel, previously connected 
with the organization as a conductor, who was put in command at the 
petition of the members of the company themselves following the collapse 
of the Leinsdorf régime last year 

Mr Rudel seems to have revitalized the entire operation: he has in- 
augurated a subscription plan for the first time; he has done away with 
the elliptical revolving stage which was an omnipresent disaster last year; 
he has arranged for school children to attend dress rehearsals; and he plans 
a week of performances of American operas next spring for which he has 
received a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Except for an abortive Merry Widow, Mr Rudel has had a virtually 
unbroken series of artistic and box office successes, and it was even found 
practicable to add an extra week to the four originally scheduled. Turandot, 
Macbeth, and The Seraglio, all new productions, were the best. Always beset 
by the dual problem of a small budget and the physical limitations of its 
theatre, the City Opera must always make do with some sort of compromise. 
With essentially spectacular works like Turandot this becomes a formidable 
dilemma. Yet, by somehow making much out of little and doing so with 
the best of taste, the Turandot production managed to convey the oriental 
richness and Aida-like grandeur which the opera demands. Mr Rudel con- 
ducted this performance himself and obtained stunning results with Frances 
Yeend negotiating the cruelly high tessitura of the title role with aplomb, and 
Adéle Addison, a young Negro soprano, in the most moving interpretation of 
the slave girl, Lid, that it has been my privilege to witness. A new tenor, 
Giuseppe Gismondo, who possesses, and apparently is possessed by, a voice 
of resounding power and brilliance, was completely bewildered by the part 
of Prince Calaf, but he had no difficulty with its vocal demands which are 
every bit the equivalent of Turandot’s. . 

Not heard in New York for 15 years, Macbeth had a more than 
adequate revival with Irene Jordan, former mezzo, as Lady Macbeth. Miss 
Jordan has developed her top voice with enviable ease, and it has all of 
the clarity and brilliance of the true soprano. Happily, the new placing 
seems to have cost her nothing in the middle and lower ranges, for the 
rich, dusky qualities of the alto voice are still hers to command. 


One of Andreas Nomikos’s designs for the new production of Verdi's 
‘Macbeth’ at the New York City Center 
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Musical America 
A scene from the last act of ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ at the New 
York City Center 


William Chapman, making his first City Center appearance as Macbeth, 
gave a sympathetic and intelligent performance dramatically, but his vocal 
equipment, though soundly employed, is not remarkable either for size or 
beauty of tone. Norman Treigle, one of the company’s most talented and 
versatile young singing-actors, once more demonstrated his skill in character- 
ization, which he has no difficulty combining with singing of a very high 
order. Arturo Basile reaffirmed earlier impressions of his skill and authority 
in the conductor’s chair. 

Mozart’s Seraglio was handsomely and tastefully staged with functional 
sets lent for the occasion by the Stratford, Connecticut, Shakespeare Festival, 
and sung intelligibly in respectable English. This deceptively simple-seeming 
singspiel inescapably requires singers of virtuoso calibre and a conductor 
who knows precisely what he is about. These desiderata were, by and large, 
well supplied by Phyllis Curtin as Constanze, Virginia Haskins as Blonde, 
Robert Rounseville as Belmonte, David Lloyd as Pedrillo, Richard Humphrey 
as Osmin, and, presiding for the first time over a public performance of 
opera in New York, the conductor Peter Herman Adler, who long has been 
artistic director, conductor and a guiding genius of the NBC Opera Com- 
pany, whose television and touring productions have rated high praise. 

By deleting most of the spoken dialogue, the playing time was consider- 
ably reduced and a greater concentration on the music resulted. Young, 
attractive, and with fresh, beautifully trained voices, the two girls were more 
than equal to the formidable tasks set them by Mozart. The two tenors were, 
perhaps, a bit paler, but then they were written so, despite the considerable 
vocal demands of their parts. Mr Humphrey was a fearsome Osmin and 
sang his bass lines fleetly and with gusto. He was almost inaudible on a few 
of his subterranean notes—but who isn’t? Mr Adler obtained the deftness, 
lightness and precision from all his forces which are the soul of success 
with this delicate, whimsical work. 

Susannah, the American folk-type opera which won the New York 
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ANDREA 
CHENIER 


GIORDANO 


Voted one of the works which 
opera-goers would most like 
to see revived, and produced 
with marked success at last 
year’s Dublin Opera 
Festival, Andrea 
Chenier is to be 
included in the forth- 
coming Drury Lane 
Italian opera season 
and is now offered on 
record in a thrilling per- 
formance outstandingly 
well recorded. Here is an 
excellent opportunity for all who want to see a new production of Giordano’s 
masterpiece to study the work at close quarters before seeing it and after- 
wards to have a fine Italian performance of it permanently available to them. 


Andrea Chenier MARIO DEL MONACO 
Carlo Gerard ETTORE BASTIANINI 
Maddalena di Coigny RENATA TEBALDI 
with supporting cast and 
The Chorus and Orchestra of l'Accademia di Santa Cecilia 
conducted by 
GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI 
LAT 5411/2 
Italian| English libretto: 4/6 
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Music Critics’ Circle award last year, was retained in the repertory in a 
somewhat restudied version staged by Marcella Cisney and conducted by 
Mr Rudel. The main protagonists—Phylis Curtin as Susannah, and Norman 
Treigle as Rev. Olin Blitch—have elaborated upon their already well- 
developed concepts of these intensely dramatic parts, and Richard Cassilly 
made a much more sympathetic and credible figure of the brother, Sam, 
than we had last season. The new reading creates about as many problems 
as it solves (for one thing, the stylization that originally gave the work 
an epic quality has been replaced, in spots, by a rather tedious realism) and 
Mr Rudel did not maintain the sort of tight control over the spare orchestral 
score that makes effective its inherent character of understatement. 

Due to the thin and static quality of the libretto and the undeveloped 
nature of the music, the revival of de Falla’s short opera, La Vida Breve was 
not much more than a succés d’estime. The work was prepared with skill and 
loving care by Jose Iturbi, making his first appearance here as a conductor 
of opera, and the role of Salud was engagingly sung by Consuelo Rubio, 
brought over from Spain expressly. Also imported from Spain were the Mun- 
tanola settings given to the New York company by the Teatro Liceo of 
Barcelona. Goya and Matteo were the choreographers and leading dancers. 

Ronald Eyer 

Fort Worth. The 1957-8 season under the musical direction of Rudolf 
Kruger opened on November 13 with Don Pasquale with Lois Hunt, John 
Reardon, John McCollum and Richard Wentworth. The other operas to be 
heard during the season are Tosca (January 15 & 17) with Phyllis Curtin, 
Richard Cassilly and Walter Cassell, and Aida (March 19 & 21) with Herva 
Nelli, Nell Rankin, Charles O’Neil, Cornel MacNeil and Deszoe Ernster. 


Australia 


Sydney. After its successful Mozart season last year the Elizabethan Trust 
Opera Company started its second round-Australia tour in Brisbane followed 
by seasons in Newcastle, Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. 

Opera in Australia, that is opera on a nation-wide basis, has its own 
peculiarities. While the cast travels long distances by air and scenery and 
props go by road from one end of the continent to the other, the Company 
performs with a different orchestra in each State’s capital. However, the costs 
for the orchestras do not figure in the budget at all. They are provided 
by the Australian Broadcasting Commission free of charge and it is this 
‘subsidy in kind’ that makes possible the continued existence of the whole 
enterprise. Unfortunately high costs forbid the taking of the whole chorus 
on tour. Only a few leaders travel with the singers, otherwise local talent 
is engaged. This means orchestra and chorus have to be rehearsed anew four 
or five times within approximately six months. 

The repertory of the 1957 Sydney season consisted of La Bohéme, Tosca, 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Otello and The Bartered Bride. The two latter 
operas were entirely new productions; for the three others, existing scenery 
and costumes were taken over from now defunct opera companies. Louis 
Kahan designed most colourful and attractive décors for Otello, but the 
scenery devised for The Bartered Bride by the Melbourne designer Tim Walton 
in collaboration with the producer Stefan Haag surpassed everything Austra- 
lians have ever experienced in the field of operatic mise-en-scéne. The village 
inn, covered with a huge straw roof, was placed in the centre of a revolving 
table which could quickly be installed on and removed from the permanent 
stage. By this ingenious device some startling stage effects were obtained. 

The Australian born singers Joan Hammond, Elsie Morison and Ronald 
Dowd returned from London to join the local casts. Miss Hammond appeared 
as Tosca and Desdemona. Vocally brilliant and assured as usual, she was not 
entively convincing owing to her too conservative acting and inhibited stage 
presence. Elsie Morison sang Mimi and Marenka with great beauty and 
warmth. Her natural charm and pleasin me § personality made her an immediate 
favourite with the public. Ronald Dowd, scheduled to sing Otello five times 
with only one day’s rest in between, fell ill after the first performance, and 
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Sena Jurinac as Desdemona, which 
she has sung in Vienna recently 


he was still nursing his voice carefully 
when he took his place next to Miss 
Hammond as Cavaradossi. Neverthe- 
less one could gather that his voice 
has gained considerably in lustre 
during his recent stay abroad. 

John Shaw displayed great vocal 
assurance and acting ability as Scarpia 
and Iago. London will soon have the 
opportunity to hear this powerful 
baritone, who is also a natural and 
sound actor. Other noteworthy con- 
tributions came from Max Worthley 
as Jenik, Neil Warren-Smith as Kecal 
and Victor Franklin, a young tenor 
who scored a remarkable success as 
Hoffman. Special mention must be 
made of quite an _ extraordinary 
achievement by Raymond Mac- 
Donald. He took over Otello from 
Ronald Dowd at a few hours’ notice, 
only to sing Franz in Hoffmann on the next night and Vasek a few days later. 
Mr Macdonald managd to change the character of his voice from lyrical to 
buffo with amazing facility. 

The conducting of the operas was shared by Joseph Post and Eric 
Clapham. Mr Post withdrew from the Company after the Sydney season to 
take up an important executive position with the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission and left the musical direction for the remaining part of the tour 
in the capable hands of Mr Clapham, who is one of the most versatile 
and gifted operatic conductors Australia has produced. Wolfgang Wagner 





Austria 

Vienna. The annual October Depression has hit the Staatsoper with full 
force and the news from Opernring is as discouraging as from Wall Street. 
Speculators betting hopefully on man- 
agement promises were badly dis- 
appointed. Karajan and other star con- 
ductors are gone, and the audiences 
are left with routine mediocrity, the 
Philharmonic substitutes, Heinrich 
Hollreiser, and second-rate perform- 
ances of what goes hereabouts for 
Italian opera, Two years ago a big 
fuss was made because Karl Béhm 
went to America; this time Karajan 
went to Japan, but no fuss is made 
because he’s entitled to his vacation, 
and mainly, because who after Kara- 
jan? There is apathy and resignation. 
Young singers are getting little guid- 
ance or encouragement from _ the 
management; veterans are called in 


Sena Jurinac as Cio-Cio-San, which 
she sang in the new production of 
‘Madame_ Butterfly’ in Vienna 
during the autumn. 


























cases of emergency and there seems to be a group of singers who is permitted 
to appear only when the featherweight dictator of the Staatsoper is at least five 
hundred miles away. The other night I read with a nostalgic glint in my eye 
the repertory of the last year (1954/55) at the Theater an der Wien. Where 
are the interesting and stimulating performances of Julius Caesar, Rigoletto, 
Macbeth, Manon (Massenet), Hollander, Daphne, Liebe der Danae, Arabella, 
Intermezzo, Boris Godunov, to mention just a few? Where is the long 
promised Ring? Why doesn’t Vienna have its Parsifal? 

Doubtless Karajan has given much of his energy to Vienna, a number 
of excellent performances and some not so excellent ones; but like his pre- 
decessor he is interested mainly in the buildup of his not inconsiderable 
artistic personality, and the opera house and everything else play second 
fiddle to it. The long-time low was reached during a Meistersinger perform- 
ance on November 10, when Hollreiser tried bravely to make the first violins 
play their parts at approximately the same time. He didn’t succeed. The 
Philharmonic was performing in Linz that night and the pathetic group of 
substitutes’ substitutes sounded like something even Linz wouldn't tolerate. 
On the stage there was merry i a and confused action. Perhaps 
the worst of it is that the performance was typical for the autumnal 
Schlendrian in what some people call the test opera house in the world. 

A new production of Les Contes d’Hoffman was ruined by the pedestrian 
conducting of Antonino Votto who showed a singular lack of understanding 
for the score. It’s hard to fathom why he was given what seemed to be a 
distasteful assignment to him. On the first night (this was a double premiére) 
there was fine singing by Dermota, Schoeffler, Christa Ludwig, and there 
were good performances by Coertse, Stitch-Randall and Malaniuk who sang 
the three women. Rott, the producer, has gone back to the ‘original version’, 
which puts the Venetian act at the end, and follows it up with a Hollywood- 
like, unconvincing happy end. Most successful was the Olympia act (only 
marred slightly by Kunz’s silly clowning as Spalanzani), but the other two 
acts were disappointing, dark and very dull. The mixture of revue and drama 
never came off; one feels that the production would have been better suited 
to the Volksoper. On the other hand, the Volksoper’s new production of 
Nabucco belongs in the Staatsoper. It was exciting, inspiring and first-rate. 
It had no great stars, but was conducted by Argeo Quadri who gave an object 
lesson in true Italian brio and the faultless presentation of Italian opera. The 
orchestra played with verve and precision; the chorus, joined by the excel- 
lent Akademischer Kammerchor, gave a stirring performance (it was no 
claque that forced repetition of “Va, pensiero’); and everybody displayed 
the extra amount of enthusiasm that creates a great evening in the theatre. 
The only flaw in the performance was Baylé’s inability to carry the powerful 
performance; one would have wished for a truly great Nabucco. But the 
fact is that Quadri’s musical direction was the best performance of any 
Italian opera in the past three years, and the question arises why he hasn’t 
been asked to conduct Italian opera at the Staatsoper. It’s really too bad 
when somebody is too good, isn’t it? Joseph Wechsberg 


Brazil 


Rio de Janeiro. During 1957 very little opera was heard at the Teatro 
Municipal as the municipality decided to employ the subsidies on ‘more im- 
portant things’ In May six operas were heard: Werther, Lo Schiavo, The 
Telephone, The Medium, Amelia al Ballo and La Traviata. During 
October, an Italian company was heard in performances of // Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Il Trovatore and Aida. Carla Ferrario, Marta Rose, Rena Falachi, 
Bruno Landi, Carlo Meliciani, Romeo Morisani and Franco Sordi were the 
principal singers. Manrico de Tura and Ottavio Marini were the conductors. 


France 
Paris. In September Paris had its first look at works created in the pro- 
vinces under the decentralisation programme which was set up two years 
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ago when the Réuion des Thédtres Lyriques de Province was formed. This 
programme involves state financing of the production of new operas and 
forgotten classics by theatres belonging to the federation. Each city is left com- 
plete control of the productions which are then sent on tour to other member 
theatres. The creative cities so far have been Bordeaux (Henri Rabaud’s Le Jeu 
de l’'Amour et du Hasard), Lyon (Dandelot’s Midas), Mulhouse (Michel- 
Maurice Lévy’s Moise), Strasbourg (Martinon’s Hécube), and Marseille, 
Nancy, Rouen and Toulouse. 

The Nancy opera inaugurated the Paris performances at the ThéAtre des 
Champs Elysées with Marcel Landowski’s Le Fou, conducted by the composer, 
who also wrote the libretto. The madman of the title is an atomic scientist, 
considered insane by his fellows because of his troublesome moral qualms. 
Unfortunately, the entire conception of the work betrays a blandly hysterical 
muddle of good intentions, social consciousness, and a distressing anxiety 
to be a la page, at any cost, both in stage techniques and story—the surest 
sort of guarantee that an opera will be stillborn before it has had time to 
become outdated. 

I was dismayed to find a bare five minutes of listenable music in the 
opera—this, a short vivid prelude to the third act which has as motto a 
strange military dirge announcing the execution scene. The thoroughly grab- 
bag quality of the score’s construction completes what little damage the mad- 
cap libretto has left undone. Pre-recorded stereophonic sounds, mixtures of 
orchestra with electronic musique concréte, of chanté and parlé, the weari- 
some purring of the Ondes Martenot pretending to be air-raid sirens and 
fooling no one, all make the thing seem more like a studio performance of 
a radio play than anything else. These techniques, if used properly, might be 
an effective asset to opera, but in Le Fou they form no style. 

Henri Peyrottes as Peter did what he could with an impossible part, and 
Gérald Etienne, a virile, rich-voiced baritone, was the Prince. Jane Rhodes, 
as Isadora, was a heavy contributor to the evening’s unpleasantness. 


The triptych of opéras bouffes (Blavet’s Le Jaloux Corrigé, Henri Sauguet’s 
La Contrebasse, and Offenbach’s Mesdames de la Halle) which the Marseille 
Opera presented at the Théatre des Champs Elysées was happily quite an- 
other story. There were two big hits and one miss—the miss being Le Jaloux 
Corrigé, a tiresome little curiosity which need not have been resurrected. 
Blavet, a virtuoso 18th century flautist, was, one is told, commissioned by his 
protector to combine in one parodic work all of the most famons Italian airs 
of the day. There are bits of Galuppi, Capelli and Buini, but La Serva Padrona 
bears most of the burden. It is odd to hear the music of ‘A Serpina Penserete’ 
sung by a jealous baritone, but the fun stops there. Denise Duval was in bad 
voice, nasal and whiny, and M., Paillard’s tempi were agonizingly slow. 

La Contrebasse, written in 19° to a libretto the 17 year-old Henri Troyat 
had concocted from a Tchekov story, was consistently charming. The giddy 
plot concerns: a girl, engaged to marry an old general, who stops to brood 
near a stream, and removes a certain amount of clothing to go in wading. 
A young double bass player, on his way to perform at her wedding, is also 
splashing about in the stream, and their clothing is stolen by thieves. He 
hides her in the instrument case, which is transported to the chateau. When 
the general, shocked by her déshabillé, refuses to marry her, she weds the 
young musician as the guests gallop about gleefully. Sauguet’s score is unpre- 
tentious and sweetly ingratiating, and the spirit of Messager never hovers 
at too great a distance. There were two amusing Douanier Rousseau-ish décors, 
and a charming pair in the lead parts, Colette Muzart, a sort of twinkly 
French Lisa Otto, with a fine timbre, and Guy Godin. 

Mesdames de la Halle, which concluded the evening, was an utter delight. 
One of Offenbach’s most dizzyingly bright scores, it contains some surprisingly 
advanced modulations, an extremely piquant java (‘J’suis la petite fruitiére’), 
and has the advantage of no real plot whatsoever. Madame Beurrefondu, 
Madame Poiretapée and Madame Madoue, three rowdy fruit pedlar ladies 
(Pierre Mercadel, Jacques Tuiller and René Herment en travesti) disputed the 
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parentage of Ciboulette (Colette Muzart). The mise-en-scéne called for a 
great many tomatoes to be tossed around, many of them landing on the heads 
of musicians in the pit, I’m afraid, and one of the dames finally proved 
to be the proper mother—I forget which, but I won't easily forget the pleas- 
ure this performance gave me. Elliott Stein 


Germany 


Berlin. Recent events at the Staatsoper have included performances of 
Tristan und Isolde, conducted by Robert Heger, with Gertrud Grob-Prandl, 
Max Lorenz and Margarete Klose in the leading roles, and a cycle of the 
Ring under Hans Knappertsbusch with Grob-Prandl, Klose, Giinther Treptow, 
Rudolf Gonszar and Ludwig Hofmann. 


Bonn. It is a relief to hear that the Town Council has finally decided to 
build a new theatre. To present Der Freischiitz in a small theatre requires 
skill, and Dr Pempelfort’s production did nothing to disguise the size of the 
stage. The scenery was inadequate and the descent of the dead eagle with a 
dull thud in the middle of the stage proyoked undisguised laughter. Musically 
the result was more satisfactory. James McCracken was in fine voice as Max, 
but his attempts to come to grips with the romanticism of the character only 
resulted in over-acting. His abrupt movements and staggering steps contrasted 
unfavourably with the acting of Siegfried Hartel, who not only sang well but 
also extracted every bit of drama from the part of Caspar. Tamara Pilossian 
sang Agathe’s arias very beautifully. Her voice seemed weaker than in The 
Beggar's Opera but her control is admirable and her tone clear and steady. 
Peter Maag conducted intelligently and with restraint, but the standard of 
playing of the opera orchestra of the Bundeshauptstadt leaves much to be 
desired. William Marshall 


Bremen. Hindemith’s Die Harmonie der Welt recently received its local 
premiére under the musical direction of Heinz Walberg. It was produced by 
Albert Lippert, and the cast included Irmgard Huber, Hanna Kistner, Liselotte 
Thomamiiller, Caspar Broecheler, and Theodor Schlott. 


Diisseldorf. The return of the actor-producer Gustaf Griindgens to 
Diisseldorf to undertake an opera roused a great deal of interest and the 
result has been greeted with enthusiasm. Yet it seems to me that this 
Macbeth, musically on a high level, has flaws, for which the production and 
sets are to blame. The work opens with three groups of old ladies in 
phosphorescent lace bonnets with St Vitus’s dance. These turn out to be 
witches and the fact that one critic expressly acclaims these costumes shows 
how widely opinions can differ. The placing of individuals and the Scottish 
refugees was good but it was not clear whether the aimlessly wandering 
soldiers in the battle scene were actually supposed to be fighting or merely 
looking for each other. It was finally decided to include the ineffective ballet, 
which held up the action and slowed down the dramatic urgency. Herta 
Boehm’s long brown costumes were reminiscent of those used on the Zagreb 
Sadko and evoked little Scottish atmosphere. 

On the credit side, the musical picture, under Erede, was excellent. 
Astrid Varnay acted and sang with a self-confidence which only an artist 
at the height of her powers can feel. She was partnered by Heinz Imdahl, 
a perfect Macbeth in character and voice, with Wilhelm Ernest (Malcolm), 
Helmut Fehn (Banquo), Walter Beissner (Macduff). Elisabeth Schwarzenberg, 
Josef Redenbeck and Sanders Schier completed the cast. William Marshall 


Hamburg. Within less than three weeks the fragmentary Strauss 
repertory at the Staatsoper was filled up with two works: Rosenkavalier and 
Die Frau ohne Schatten were added to Salome and Capriccio. 

The artistic success of Rosenkavalier was guaranteed by the experienced 
Keilberth-Hartmann team to which we already owe the fine performance of 
Capriccio. Keilberth offered an admirable and profound reading of the score, 
full of delicate touches and revelling in its lyrical beauties. It was not a 
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sonorous, but a restrained reading which never put pressure upon the singers. 
This regard for the singers is one of the most enjoyable qualities of Keil- 
berth as an operatic conductor. Rudolf Hartmann’s production gave another 
proof of his long experience and close association with Richard Strauss. The 
only question which was raised by his thoroughly competent production is 
why Hamburg should have essentially the same style of production for 
Strauss’s operas as Munich. 

It was a pity that the high level on which conductor and producer were 
working, was not shared by the designer. Jean Pierre Ponnelle once again 
tended to abuse his enormous decorative talents. He seemed little concerned 
with the delicate questions of style which are raised by any performance of 
Rosenkavalier, and he provided obtrusive decorations in painful colours for 
the first two acts. 

The singing was dominated by Clara Ebers whose Marschallin was a 
great accomplishment. Ebers has certainly not the ideal voice for this role, 
but she really shapes the part with such an amount of experience, skill, in- 
sight and maturity, that she comes out as an unusual good Marschallin. Her 
singing was of rare beauty and always full of meaning. The other great sur- 
prise was Helga Pilarczyk’s Octavian. By an effort of rare artistic intelligence, 
self-control and wise restraint, this highly dramatic and passionate singer 
managed a part for which she seemed not to be suited. As Sophie, Melitta 
Muszely offered her most convincing singing so far. James Pease added 
Ochs to his growing list of buffo parts. He sang most beautifully, and 
purely as a singer he certainly ranks among the best Lerchenaus today; but 
he has neither the presence nor the ease that an Ochs should have. So his 
Ochs, still more un-Viennese than the whole Hamburg Rosenkavalier already 
is, turned out as the churl that he isn’t. Caspar Bréchéler was a rough and 
uncertain Faninal, Elfriede Wasserthal an imposing Leitmetzerin, Kurt 
Marschner and Margarete Ast a fine pair of Intriguers, Ratko Delorko was 
an indifferent Tenor Singer, and Siegmund Roth an exceptionally good Police 
Commissary. 

Die Frau ohne Schatten was in the greatest contrast to Rosenkavalier, 
partly by nature of its music, partly because of the temper of its conductor. 
Leopold Ludwig, in great Wagnerian mood, drove the music from climax to 
climax, now and then resting on its lyrical flow. Edith Lang was a surprisingly 
well sounding Empress; her voice, which seems to have almost unlimited 
resources between a ravishing pianissimo and an easy flowing fortissimo, 
was better controlled and steadier than before. It may well be that this young 
singer will one day become one of Europe’s great dramatic sopranos. Com- 
pared with Lang’s lush voice, Helene Werth’s singing as the Dyer’s Wife was 
rather strained, though she had some great dramatic moments. The finest 
singing in this very fine trio, however, came from Gisela Litz who shaped her 
difficult part most musically and sang with a fascinating timbre. The Nurse 
was her first great dramatic role, and though she does not yet have demonic 
tones, her performance was deeply convincing and thoroughly enjoyable. 
Josef Metternich’s Barak is now well-known all over Europe, Kurt Ruesche 
was a good Emperor, and the smaller parts were all exceptionally well cast, so 
that the overall vocal effect was most impressive. 


Production and scenery have been much criticized here, and the produc- 
tion certainly was not on the level we generally take for granted at Hamburg. 
The formidable task of staging this ‘Marchenzauberoper’ had been entrusted 
to Otto Erhardt, another old Straussian who worked at the Dresden Opera. 
He tried to make Hofmannsthal’s indistinct symbolism as clear as possible, but 
his production was old fashioned in style and uncertain at some points. The 
young designer, Giinther Schneider-Siemssen, from Bremen, revealed great 
talents. His scenery, though not always equal in quality, was impressive, 
imaginative and technically able. 

At the end of October a new cycle of the Ring was performed. It 
was again conducted by Leopold Ludwig. Martha Médl sang Briinnhilde; 
Helene Werth Sieglinde; Maria von Ilosvay Fricka, Erda and Waltraute; Siw 
Ericsdotter Gutrune; Hans Beirer Siegmund and Siegfried; Toni Blakenheim 
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Opera at Leipzig 


Above, a scene from Act 2 of the new production of ‘Tosca’ with Christa- 
Maria Ziese as Tosca and Wolf Eckert as Scarpia; below left, a scene 
from Act 1 of ‘Tosca’ ; right, Ingeborg Kollman as Octavian, Elsie Hesse 


as Sophie in the new ‘Rosenkavalier’ production 
Helga Wallmiiller 











Alberich; Hans Hotter Wotan; Kurt Marschner Mime; Helmut Melchert 
Loge; Arnold van Mill Fasolt, Hunding and Hagen. 

Leipzig. The first two new productions of the current season were Der 
Rosenkavalier (Elisabeth Rose, Ingeborg Kollmann, Elsie Hesse, Hans Kramer, 
Theodor Horand; conductor Helmut Sydelmann, producer Joachim Herz), 
and Tosca (Christa-Maria Ziese, Hermann Esser, Wolf Eckert; conductor 
Heinz Fricke, producer Klaus Dreyer). 

Mainz. The season opened with an impressive new production of Strauss’s 
Elektra, directed by Karl Maria Zwissler with Gerda Lammers (of the Kassel 
State Opera) in the title role. This was followed by Manon Lescaut, which is 
not often heard in Germany. 

In Albert Griines, a pupil of Karl Béhm, the theatre has found a highly 
gifted youthful conductor, who that evening displayed intense dramatic power. 
In the chief parts were Nelde Clavel as Manon, Giselbert Kassel as Des 
Grieux (both happier in the final scene than in the lyrical passages earlier in 
the opera), Hans Pink as Geronte and Klaus Kirchner as Lescaut. Against 
the background of Hermann Soherr’s charming scenery Udo Esselun directed 
a somewhat conventional performance which seemed above all to be anxious 
that peace should reign on the stage. Ralf Steyer 

Munich, A new production of Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex was recently 
seen. Ferenc Fricsay was the conductor, Heinz Arnold the producer; the 
singers included Hertha Tépper, Ernst Hafliger and Ferdinand Frantz. Leonie 
Rysanek has recently been appearing as Senta, Leonore and the Empress in 
Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

Nuremberg. A new production of Siegfried was recently mounted with 
Sebastian Feiersinger in the title role, Hildegard Jonas as Briinnhilde, 
Leonardo Wolovsky as the Wanderer, Robert Licha as Mime, Jonny Born as 
Alberich, Mino Yahia as Fafner, Elisabeth Schirtel as Erda and Gisela 
Vivarelli as the Woodbird. Erich Riede was the conductor, Paul Hager the 
producer, and Frank Schultes the designer. 

Stuttgart. Rienzi is not one of Wagner’s strongest works. It is good old 
opera in the Spontini-Meyerbeer manner of the time and only sometimes 
gives an idea of the coming ‘Musikdramatiker’. But it certainly deserved a 
better scenic realization than Wieland Wagner was able to provide for the 
Stuttgart performance. 

One had the feeling that he could not decide whether to produce it 
as ‘grand opera’ or embark on yet another of his experimental productions. 
So the overall impression was that of a grand spectacle onto which were 
tacked some of Wieland Wagner’s well-known modern scenic tricks. The 
stabbing of Rienzi was reminiscent of the Act 2 riot scene of the Bayreuth 
Meistersinger. And the friends of Neu-Bayreuth this time got the shock of 
their lives; the appearance of the messengers of peace, all dressed in gold and 
white and with golden wings, can only be described at Kitsch. However, the 
little ballet angels that accompanied this scene with rather silly hopping-round 
movements have been removed. Wieland Wagner’s adaptation though was very 
effective: it extended the opera to nine instead of the original five scenes and 
also reduced the work from five hours to three and a-half. This clarified the 
plot and could have formed a most satisfying basis for the production. 

Lovro von Matacic was the guest conductor, and it is most surprising 
that he has not yet conducted at Bayreuth. For he, if anybody, seems worthy 
of taking over Knappertsbusch’s heritage at the ‘Hiigel’. He seems to be a 
born Wagner conductor. His sweep was tremendous and he gave an over- 
whelming interpretation, making the numerous banalities sound less banal, 
and bringing out the beauties of the score marvellously. 

An interesting innovation was to cast a tenor as Adriano instead of a 
mezzo. Josef Traxel’s wonderfully controlled voice was ideal for the part. 
He sang his difficult aria with admirable skill and gave a most moving per- 
formance. Moreover, the timbre of his voice formed exactly the right contrast 
to Windgassen’s pure Heldentenor, and the duet between Rienzi and Adriano 
in the street scene was unforgettable in its impact. The manner in which 
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Internationai News Photo 


A scene from Wieland Wagner's production of ‘Rienzi’ at Stuttgart. 
Wolfgang Windgassen as Rienzi, Paul Brivkalne as Irene, Josef Traxel as 
Adriano 


Wolfgang Windgassen survived the strenuous role of Rienzi deserves highest 
praise; I cannot imagine a better Wagner tenor. 

Gustav Neidlinger made a striking Steffano Colonna, and Otto von Rohr’s 
powerful bass gave the right weight to Raimondo. Unfortunately the part of 
Irene, Rienzi’s sister, was cut down to a minimum, thus providing but little 
opportunity to enjoy Paula Brivkalne’s expressive dramatic voice. 

A test poll at Bayreuth last summer among critics and audiences decided 
against Rienzi for the 1958 Festival —rightly, I believe. And if Wieland 
Wagner—despite this result—wants to explore the possibilities of a Bayreuth 
performance with this Stuttgart producion, the answer again should be ‘no’. 
But one has to be grateful to the Stuttgart State Opera’s management for 
putting on this Rienzi with such a first-class ensemble. Ruth Uebel 

Wiesbaden. The season began with two revivals of previous productions, 
Lortzing’s Zar und Zimmermann, conducted in lively fashion by H. D. 
Schoch, and Cosi fan tutte under Friedrich Schramm’s direction, a dramatically 
effective and high-spirited performance which, however, side-tracked carefully 
the powerful musical fundamentals. The décor, modelled on a Paul Klee 
motif, was by Rudi Barth; Arthur Apelt conducted; and the chief parts were 
sung by Lois Toman (Dorabella), Reinhold Barthel (Ferrando), Heinz Fried- 
rich (Guglielmo), Peter Lagger (Alfonso) and Trude Kortegast (Despina). 

Gétterdimmerung appeared for the first time in a new production since 
the war, thus completing in Wiesbaden the complete cycle of the Ring— 
though interpretations have been widely divergent in style, and no less than 
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two directors, three scenic designers and three producers have taken part in 
them. The new production, by W. Pohl, displayed happy arrangements in 
general, but improvements in detail are still essential, Arthur Apelt conducted 
with energy, but without proving himself fully equal to the demands of the 
score. Among the soloists Karl Liebl as Siegfried is to be mentioned in the 
first rank, Next to his performance the strongest impression was made by the 
Gunther of Lothar Weber and by Susanne Muser as Waltraute and the First 
Norn. As Briinnhilde, Marie Wolkowsky failed signally in spite of great 
musical talents and an unusual understanding of the part: neither her voice 
nor her personality enabled her to master the role, and she retired after the 
first performance. Liane Synek took her place, and with her exquisite voice 
and strength of character filled it more and more successfully with each 
appearance. Ralf Steyer 


Italy 

Bologna. The season at the Teatro Comunale opened on November 13 
with a performance of Nabucco conducted by Franco Capuana with Dino 
Dondi in the title role, Margherita Roberti as Abigaille and Ivo Vincd as 
Zaccaria. This was followed by a triple bill comprising La Guerra (Rossel- 
lini), Canto di Cigno (Chailly) and Alamistakeo (Viozzi), conducted by 
Armando La Rosa Parodi, with Magda Olivero, Franco Calabrese, Enrico 
Campi, Dino Mantovani, Fernando Li Donni and Franco Riccardi; La 
Bohéme with Gigliola Frazzoni, Dora Gatta, Gianni Raimondi, Mario 
Zanasi, conductor La Rosa Parodi; and Pique Dame with Renata Scotto as 
Lisa, Piero Miranda Ferraro as Herman, Gianna Pederzini as the Countess, 
conductor Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. The season further included perfor- 
mances of Siegfried (Helene Werth, Ruth Siewert, Hans Beirer, Paul Schoeffler, 


A scene from ‘Rienzi’ at Stuttgart. Wolfong Windgassen, centre, in the 
title role 
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The large opera house at Spoleto, with a painted curtain depicting the 
defeat of Hannibal 


Kurt Marschner, Alois Pernerstorfer, Endré von Koreh; conductor, Leopold 
Ludwig), Guglielmo Tell (Gabriella Tucci, Mario Filippeschi, Giuseppe 
Taddei, conductor Molinari-Pradelli), and Faust (Rosanna Carteri, Gianni 
Poggi, Gyauroff, Zanasi, conductor Angelo Questa). 

Sassari. A short season at the Teatro Verdi opened on November 16 
with La Forza del Destino. The repertory included Faust, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Alamistakeo, Il Segreto di Susanna, The Telephone and The Merry 
Widow. The artists were Maria Luisa Giorgetti, Marisa Morel (who was also 
artistic director), Claudia Parada, Giuliana Raymondi, Maria Minetto; Raf- 
faele Arié, Angelo Loforese, Melchiorre Luise, Enzo Mascherini, Gino 
Orlandini Roberto Turrini, Mario Spina. Antonio Narducci and Alfredo 
Simonetto were the conductors. 

Turin. The season at the Teatro Carignano organised by the Ente auto- 
nomo of the Teatro Reggio opened on November 7 with the first local per- 
formance of II Turco in Italia with Eugenia Ratti, Luigi Alva, Mariano 
Stabile, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni in the leading roles. 

Trieste. The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi continued with per- 
formances of La Bohéme (Carteri, Silvana Zanolli, Tagliavini, Enzo Sordello, 
Alessandro Maddalena; conductor De Fabritiis) and Die Fledermaus (Esther 
Réthy, Sandra Ballinari, Franco Artioli, Carlo Franzini, Renato Cesari, 
Marcello Cortis; conductor Anton Paulik). 

Spoleto. Giancarlo Menotti’s projected Festival to be held in Spoleto 
next June, has a name which is apt from many points of view: the mos? 
interesting is perhaps the least apparent. His overt, declared intention is 
to bring together the Old World and the New: but in the present impasse 
of Italian cultural life, Menotti presents a new bland optimistic solution 
which may well have far greater consequences than is at present realized— 
unless it falls into the same traps as other organizations before it, and starts 
feeding on its own substance. 

This Festival, which is to be an annual event, has the ring of youthful 
courage, and a determination to use unknown, youthful talent at a time when 
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The Little Theatre at Spoleto—Teatro Caio Melisso 











even tiny provincial centres in Italy are discontentedly clamouring for the 
top-liners. Simplicity and directness in the handling of familiar problems 
have always been Menotti’s forte. One of Italy’s music critics put it very 
well when he compared his operatic achievement to the knack of a boy who 
with magic touch succeeds in setting in motion a great heavy lorry which 
many skilled technicians had failed to budge. The same, one suspects, will 
be true of his Festival. The present organization of opera in Italy is un- 
wieldy and uneconomic, to say the least: and it is really no wonder that 
after ten years of trial under an inflationary trend the Government is turn- 
ing difficult. But the solution has still not been found: and meantime un- 
believably large sums are paid out annually in bank-interest by the opera- 
houses while they are waiting for the Government to decide what it will 
spare to keep them alive: or alternatively, what it will lose if it dismisses 
their huge staffs and begins again. 

Quite quietly, in the relative theatrical calm of September, Menotti 
summoned a press conference and released official information about an 
enterprise which has been the subject of rumours for the past couple of 
years. He is perfectly aware that it may be judged as yet another in a 
plethora of festivals; yet the first plans seem to indicate that it will attract 
attention by its difference. 

It will be inaugurated on June 5, 1958, in a quiet Umbrian city which 
every autumn for ten years has housed the Teatro Lirico Sperimentale, 
organized by the Rome Opera with the goodwill and energy of the local 
Municipality. Although the two concerns are entirely separate, Menotti can 
build on a tradition of professionalism in an average-sized theatre (capacity 
1,000) with a well-equipped stage, not to mention a lively and interested 
townsfolk. There is also a chamber theatre (seating 300) which is at present 
being restored, the expenses being shared between the Spoleto Town Council 
and the Festival. Both are being made available gratis. For the rest, the 
financing of the enterprise (incorporated in the United States as a non- 
profit, tax-exempt organization) will be carried out with the backing of 
progressive industrial undertakings, cultural foundations and private indivi- 
duals in various countries. There is a universal need to give untried artists 
the chance of displaying their talents in an international arena, and this will 
be done under the guidance of internationally-known names. Menotti’s plan 
= —- and adds incentive, and bypasses the quicksands of government 
subsidy. 

There are four big sections, Music, Dance, Drama and Fine Arts, headed 
respectively by the conductor Thomas Schippers, John Butler, choreographer 
of the New York City Opera, José Quintero (New York Circle in the Square 
Theatre) and the art critic Giovanni Urbani. The programmes are still under 
discussion, and little is known except that it is hoped that Luchino Visconti 
will produce the inaugural opera. A ‘new opera by a young composer’ is also 
promised for the first Festival as well as an old opera, rediscovered. With 
a group of French actors, Raymond Rouleau will stage Daudet’s L’Arlésienne 
with Bizet’s incidental music. (Outside the operatic field, Jerome Robbins is 
being sponsored by the Catherwood Foundation of America to present two 
new ballets by U.S. composers with Les Noces, while José Quintero will 
produce three one-act American plays.) Menotti himself is currently writing 
two operas, but with the modesty of success adds when pressed that they 
may be given at Spoleto ‘later on’. Maria Golovin, a 3-act ‘serious’ opera 
has been commissioned for television by the N.B.C.; while with justifiable 
pride he is writing The Last Superman for the 1959 season of the Paris 
Opéra—the last opera commissioned from an Italian was Don Carlos. 

With a convincing blend of idealism and shrewd practicality which 
sounds challengingly in the face of sceptical Italian materialism, Menotti is 
moving into action as cultural ambassador: aware of the multitude of diffi- 
culties which he must face, one can but wish strength to his arm, and add, 
a little wistfully, the pious hope that Spoleto may gain a new hotel, a new 
theatre, and even improved transport without losing its antique peace in the 
midst of the mystic garden of Italy. Cynthia Jolly. 
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Enar Rydberg 
A scene from the current production of ‘Salome’ at the Royal Opera, 
Stockholm. Birgit Nilsson as Salome, Sigurd Bjérling as Jokanaan, Arne 
Hendriksen as Herod, Margareta Bergstrém as Herodias 


Sweden 

Stockholm. The Royal Opera reopened its season on August 22 with a 
performance of The Marriage of Figaro in the midst of a scene shifters’ strike. 
The Royal Opera functioned as usual however, and an emergency repertory 
of ten operas was quickly prepared, the stage being operated by seven people 
instead of thirty stage hands. The seven new stage hands pulling curtain 
ropes and adjusting scenery included the Director, Set Svanholm, and his 
two co-directors, two electricians and two extra props. The Royal Opera 
took advantage of this situation to make some interesting experiments in 
stage production and lighting and the result was not merely satisfactory 
but in a number of performances—Salome, Fidelio and Der Ring—an un- 
qualified success. Strauss’s opera was notable for interesting placing of the 
action against a white curtain offset by a black backdrop and enhanced by 
skilful lighting. Birgit Nilsson was resplendently cruel and dramatic in the 
title part as could have been expected, and her handling of Strauss’s difficult 
vocal line a triumph of musical intelligence and sensitivity. Sigurd Bjérling, 
appearing as Jokanaan, also figured excellently while Sixten Ehrling secured 
some notably disciplined and musical playing by the orchestra. Birgit Nilsson 
and Aase Nordmé-Lévberg have each recently appeared as Fidelio and some 
interesting comparisons have arisen. If Nilsson is the dramatic soprano par 
excellence, then Nordmé-Lévberg is a singularly musical singer and actress, 
whose interpretation is of a warmer and more lyrical temperament. If any- 
thing her tessitura in the high notes surpasses that of Nilsson and her warmer 
approach adds a greater humanity to her performances which are an interest- 
ing contrast to Nilsson’s cooler musical perfectionism. It would indeed be 
interesting to see Nordmé-Lévberg as Isolde. 
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Enar Rydberg 
‘Fidelio’ at Stockholm. Left to right, Leon Bjérker as Rocco, Aase 
Nordm6é-Lévberg as Leonore, Conny Soderstr6m as Florestan, Erik 
Sunderquist as Don Fernando 


The Ring performances were indeed interesting. As in Bayreuth, curtains 
and backdrop are combined with skilful lighting effects for better stagecraft. 
Back in Stockholm after her Covent Garden successes and Ernest Newman's 
eulogies, Birgit Nilsson continued her series of triumphs. But the triumph 
of the Ring was not exclusively Nilsson’s. The secret of the performances lay 
in the superlatively fine casting; Set Svanholm’s masterly Siegmund in Die 
Walkiire and Siegfried in the two following operas was no less as great and 
independent as Birgit Nilsson’s Briinnhilde. 

The Marriage of Figaro was notable for Joel Berglund’s appearance as 
Figaro and for a delightful Susanna in Elisabeth Séderstrém. But the sluggish 
orchestral playing under Arne Sunnergardh on this occasion did not improve 
matters. Sunnergardh has recently revitalized the opera chorus but to make 
a début as an opera conductor with Mozart is quite another matter. The 
young Italian conductor Bruno Rigacci gave us a completely revivified and, 
for once, stimulating Trovatore, and Mattiwilda Dobbs made a successful 
guest appearance as Gilda in one Rigoletto performance. 

Two of Sweden’s major provincial theatres, Stora Teatern, Géteborg 
and Stadsteatern, Malmé each include three to four opera productions in their 
annual repertoire. At present the Géteborg Company are giving a fine per- 
formance of Tosca and the Malmé company, which enjoy the use of the city 
orchestra, are playing La Bohéme. Andrew D. McCredie 





Obituary 


Tom. Williams, Welsh baritone, died near Ilfracombe on November 28. 
He was born in August 1902 and studied at the Royal Academy of Music, 
London, under Maurice d’Oisley and Rosina Buckman. He sang at Sadler’s 
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Wells from 1937 to 1945 where his roles included Alfio, Rigoletto, Germont, 
Figaro, Michele and Pizarro. He sang with the Carl Rosa Company after the 
war as Rigoletto and the Dutchman; and was then heard at Covent Garden 
between 1947 and 1952 in a variety of roles including Hans Sachs, Balstrode, 
Escamillo, Telramund, Kurwenal, the Speaker, Rangoni, Sharpless, Rigoletto, 
Germont and Amonasro. 

Beniamino Gigli, who died in Rome on November 30 at the age of sixty- 
— will be the subject of a special article next month by Philip Hope- 

allace. 





* Tosca ’ Newcomers at Covent Garden 


Margherita Roberti 

This season’s new Tosca was born in Dowa, U.S.A. Her mother was 
Italian, her father Welsh. She started singing lessons locally when she 
was thirteen, and shortly afterwards studied singing in New York with 
William Brady. 

When she was eighteen she made her début in operetta at the 
St Louis Municipal Opera. After four years in America, she went to Italy 
to study, and in October 1956, made her début at Turin as Leonora in 
ll Trovatore. During the last year she has sung in Palermo, Catania, 
Bologna, Reggio Emilia, Madrid, Lausanne and Monte Carlo. 


Richard Tucker 
This well known American tener will be making his début as 
Cavaradossi was born in New York. Coming from an orthodox Jewish 
family, he originally was a cantor. In 1936 he married the sister of Jan 
Peerce, and his brother-in-law’s operatic ambitions fired Tucker to pursue 
a similar course. He studied with the famous Wagnerian tenor, Paul 
Althouse, and coached with the Italian conductor, Angelo Canarutto. 

In July 1943 he gave his first audition at the Metropolitan, New 
York; a second one followed in 1944, and Tucker was told by 
Edward Johnson to learn the role 
of Enzo in La Gioconda; this he 
did and it was in this role that he 
made his Metropolitan début on 
January 25, 1945. He has been a 
member of the Metropolitan ever 
since, and his roles there have in- 
cluded Alfredo, Duca di Mantova, 
Don Carlo, Riccardo, Pinkerton, 
Rodolfo, Cavaradossi, Des Grieux, 
Turridu, Ferrando, Don José, 
Faust and Eisenstein. It is worth 
remembering that he was the Enzo 
in the Gioconda performance at the 
Verona Arena in the summer of 
1947, when Maria Callas sang in 
Italy for the first time. 


Margherita Roberti, who sings 
Tosca this month at Covent Garden 














Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

ORFEO (Gluck), with Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (Orfeo), Maria Stader (Euri- 
dice), Rita Streich (Amor). RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin. Ferenc 
Fricsay. DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON. DGM 18343-4. 

Orfeo was first performed in Italian (1726) at the Burgtheater, Vienna, 
with a castrato, Guadagni, in the title role. Gluck revised the score for Paris 
(1774), adapting the music to French words, introducing some new material, 
and transposing the title role for tenor voice. Berlioz revived the opera in 
1859 in Paris, retaining the 1774 version but giving the role of Orfeo after 
revision to one of the most celebrated contraltos of the day, Pauline Viardot 
Garcia. Her success set a pattern and the great contraltos and mezzos lost no 
time in following her lead. Just as castratos had continued to sing Orfeo after 
the 1774 version, so in France the role of Orfeo was shared after 1859 between 
the contraltos and the best of the tenors (amongst the latter such singers 
as Ansseau, Rogatchewsky and Burdino, the last-named appearing in the 
role at Covent Garden in 1937), but elsewhere people have undoubtedly 
thought of Orfeo as a role for female contralto; and, of course, nowadays 
the notes Gluck originally wrote can only be sung at their original pitch 
by such a voice. The fact remains that when no castrato was available, 
the composer’s own decision was to retain the male sex of the performer 
and to change the pitch of the music as well as the timbre of the voice which 
sang it. None of us knows what a castrato voice sounded like, and to main- 
tain that it was self-evidently nearer a woman’s than a man’s voice as we 
know them to-day is surely like urging the closer resemblance of an oboe 
to a clarinet rather than to a cor anglais, with approximation of pitch more 
important than timbre. Years of familiarity with contralto Orfeos have un- 
dcubtedly built up a prejudice in all of us, but it would be a pity if this 
precluded the possibility of listening to another voice in this music, particu- 
larly when it belongs to one of the greatest artists of our day. 

I can find no evidence of a baritone appearing on the stage as Orfeo 
until earlier this year Gérard Souzay sang it at Bordeaux. Now Fischer- 
Dieskau records it, and once Simoneau’s set (Philips) has appeared, we shall 
have recorded performances with contralto, tenor and baritone leads to chose 
from. The musicological excuse for the present break with tradition? Gluck 
always had a man in this role, never a woman; and a baritone can sing the 
notes of the castrato version transposed down an octave. 

Excuses are not needed here, for this set has positive virtues of its own. 
Let me say straight away that Fricsay approaches the music as the vehicle 
for intense and passionate drama—and this is surely to come closer to Gluck’s 
intentions than any misplaced attempt to perform him as a ‘classic’ in the 
wrong sense, as something needing primarily reverence and scholarship, when 
what he wants is the sort of urgency without which we think of a per- 
formance of Verdi as missing fire. This is not to imply that a proper per- 
formance of Gluck does not require that mysterious ingredient known as 
‘style’; only that the Gluck ‘style’, unless it includes passion and fire, is a 
fiction of ill-directed scholarship, not a practical matter. 

It is possible to have certain reservations about Fricsay’s performance 
while still admiring the whole, and the almost savage brilliance of the in- 
troductory allegro is succeeded by a performance of the lovely, grief-laden 
opening chorus that is rhythmically so flaccid as to lose much of its im- 
pulse. The same tendency is noticeable in the scene in Hades. when the 
tempo relationship of the chorus of Furies (4/4 Andante) and of the harp 
solo (3/4 Andante ben marcato) makes an unsatisfactory effect. The Dance 
of the Furies is vividly exciting, but the change to the Elysian Fields brings 
a lack of magic in the famous D minor flute episode, due partly to the 
balance favouring the soloist, partly to the unrhythmical performance. 

then is the performance satisfactory? The answer is simple: in 
its basic approach, and whenever Orfeo himself sings. From Fischer-Dieskau’s 
first ‘Euridike!’ it is clear that we are to get something out of the ordinary. 
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His recitative is, as usual with him, of a sensitivity that is hardly approached 
by other artists in this or any other role; the wonderful shaping and moving 
singing of the scene when he is first alone, until comforted by Amor, I found 
unforgettably beautiful—note here Fricsay gives the echo phrases to cor an- 
glais rather than to flute and later oboe, which could not appropriately imitate 
a baritone voice. The florid G major aria, which Gluck introduced for Legros 
at the end of the scene, is omitted, but ‘Che puro ciel’ (with the original oboe 
obbligato) is beautifully sung, and he realises the full passion and anguish 
of the scene with Euridice in Act III. ‘Che faro’ for once sounds as if the low, 
easy tessitura were not preventing the singer from putting across the agony 
of the drama—when he transposed it for tenor Gluck jumped it from C 
major to F, and the contralto’s Fs in the last two phrases become the 
tenor’s B flats, which hardly suggests he wanted it to sound ‘comfortable’ as 
it so often does. Perhaps nothing in the whole set is more perfectly realised 
than the short adagio arioso immediately after ‘Che faro’; it is wonderfully 
beautiful, and an example of the supreme operatic possibilities of an artist 
who is too rarely heard in opera. 

The other soloists are of course relatively less important. Stader does 
not make much of the beautiful aria in the Elysian Fields (here the tempo 
drags a bit), but elsewhere she deals competently with the role’s difficulties. 
Streich is an exemplary Amor, and chorus and orchestra are up to standard. 

I found the set an exciting and rewarding experience—and you should 
certainly hear it, whether you buy or not. ‘ 


IL TROVATORE (Verdi), with Maria Meneghini Callas (Leonora), Fedora 
Barbieri (Azucena), Luisa Villa (Inez), Giuseppe di Stefano (Manrico), Rolando 
Panerai (Di Luna), Nicola Zaccaria (Ferrando), Renato Ercolani (Ruiz and 
A Messenger). Orchestra and, Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Herbert von 
von Karajan. COLUMBIA 33CSX 1483, 33CX 1484-5. 


Just as Toscanini’s Ballo and Rigoletto (Act 3) recordings shed a new 
light on the wonderful orchestration of middle Verdi, and showed there was 
far more in the scores than is apparent at first sight, so under Karajan, this 
new Trovatore sounds just like a new opera. For the first time, I have been 
able to accept a Karajan operatic performance unreservedly. 

Maria Callas has always been an outstanding Leonora, and here her 
aristocratic performance reaches truly tragic heights in the last act. Probably 
for the first time in living memory, the Leonora remains with Manrico dur- 
ing the singing of ‘Di quella pira’ and she sings the few bars between the 
two verses of that aria. Manrico is sung by Di Stefano with his usual com- 
petence and musicality. He has not a natural tenore robusto voice, and the 
top notes do not ring out with the clarity of Del Monaco, but there is far 
more variety in his singing. Barbieri, who was the Azucena on the HMV 
recording, sings the role again here, and seems in slightly better voice. 
Panerai is a warm-sounding and dramatic Di Luna, and Zaccaria quite out- 
standing as Ferrando. I have already played the work through twice and 
certainly anticipate much pleasure from it in the future. 


LA TRAVIATA (Verdi), with Maria Meneghini Callas (Violetta), Ede Marietti 
(Flora), Ines Marietti (Annina), Francesco Albanese (Alfredo), Ugo Savarese 
(Germont), Mariano Caruso (Gastone), Mario Zorgniotti (D’Obigny & Dr 
Grenvil), Alberto Albertini (Duphol), Tommaso Solei (Giuseppe). Orchestra 
and Chorus of Radio Torino. Gabriele Santini. CETRA LPC 1246. 

This is the famous Callas Traviata set made some four or five years ago 
when the soprano was still under contract to Cetra, and before she had lost 
weight and changed some of the aspects of her method of singing. This is very 
much a one woman affair, for although Albanese and Savarese are competent, 
they do not begin to equal the soprano in artistry; and Santini’s conducting is 
a very subsidiary part of the proceedings. 

There are many things Callas does superbly—the beginning of ‘Dite alla 
giovine’ is sung in a manner reminiscent of Melba; in fact the whole of the 
Violetta-Germont scene is memorable for the drama and feeling with which 
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the soprano colours her words and phrases. The ‘Amami, Alfredo’ passage can 
seldom have been sung with such intensity; and the reading of the letter in 
the last act and the short passage after the ‘Parigi o cara’ duet is both thrilling 
and heart-rending. About ‘Ah fors @ lui’ and ‘Sempre libera’ I have reserva- 
tions; and I am certain that the bel canto lovers will find little satisfaction 
there. As it seems highly unlikely that Callas will re-record this opera in the 
foreseeable future, and as her Violetta is probably the greatest of the day, I 
would urge all admirers of the singer to purchase this set. It’s expensive, 
£8 12s 6d, but I think worth it. 


THE BARTERED BRIDE (Smetana), with Vilma Bukovetz (Marenka), 
Vekoslay Janko (Krusina), Elza Carlovatz (Hata), Sonia Khochevar 
(Esmeralda), Miro Brajnik (Jenik), Yanez Lipushchek (Vasek), Latko Koro- 
shetz (Kecal), Vekoslav Yanko (Krusina), Vladmir Dolnichar (Micha). Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Slovenian National Opera, Ljubljana. Dimitri Gebré. 
PHILIPS ABL 3179-81. 


Here is an old friend. The cast contains a number of familiar names 
from The Love of Three Oranges and Fair at Sorotchints, and although the 
opera is well enough sung and played (it is not, incidentally, consistently 
well recorded), it just does not compare with the Supraphon set, which was 
reviewed in OPERA, July 1954, and which has recently been re-issued. The 
latter is authentic and really comes to life; the new Philips recording gives the 
impression that the singers are just ‘going through the motions’. 





THE FAIR AT SOROTCHINTS (Mussorgsky) with Vilma Bukovetz (Parassia), 
Bogdana Stritar (Khivrya), Miro Brajnik (Gritzko), Slavko Shtrukel (Ivanovich), 
Latko Koroshetz (Cherevik), Fredrik Lupsha (Kum), Andrey Andreev (The 
Gypsy), Samo Smerko!l (Satana). Chorus and Orchestra of the Slovenian 
National Opera, Ljubljana. Samo Hubad. PHILIPS. ABL 3148-9. 


I find Mussorgsky’s posthumous opera an uneven work, and frankly apt 
to bore. In the theatre there are some gloriously funny moments (one re- 
members gratefully the war-time performances at the Savoy and Adelphi 
theatres in London with Oda Slobodskaya, Darya Bayan and Parry Jones). 
However, this is a well recorded performance with some sharply etched 
character studies from Bukovetz, Koroshetz and Shtrukel; and it makes an 
important addition to the Russian operas available on LP. There is an 
excellently planned booklet with the set, which includes useful essays on 
the work, biographies of the singers, and some good photographs and 
drawings. 


DER BARBIER VON BAGHDAD (Cornelius), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
(Margiana), Grace Hoffman (Bostana), Nicolai Gedda (Nureddin), Gerhard 
Unger (Kadi) Oskar Czerwenka (Abul Hassan), Hermann Prey (Kalif), Eber- 
hard Wiichter (Muezzin 1), August Jaresch (Muezzin 2), Rudolf Christ 
(Muezzin 3). Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus. Erich Leinsdorf. COLUM- 
BIA 33CX 1400-1. 


Cornelius’s opera was given at the 1956 Edinburgh Festival by the 
Hamburg State Opera, when it failed to make a very positive impression. 
On that occasion, it is true, the orchestral playing was heavy, and 
the conducting lacked spirit. Here all that is changed, and indeed the 
whole performance goes with verve and spirit; it could scarcely be bettered. 
Yet I still feel that this is a work that one either likes or not—there are no 
half measures. Speaking personally I find it not unattractive, but scarcely an 
opera I would want to hear often. That however must not let the prospective 
buyer from listening to the music and then deciding for himself whether he 
likes the piece. As I have said the performance is exemplary. Schwarzkopf 
is perfectly delightful as Margiana, Gedda is a charming Nureddin, Czerwenka 
a fruity: Barber, and Grace Hoffman truly outstanding in the comparatively 
minor role of Bostana. Although Prey sings well as the Kalif, a heavier voice 
is surely called for? 
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SUOR ANGELICA (Puccini) with Rosanna Carteri (Angelica), Miti’ Truccato 
Pace (The Princess) and Marta Solaro. Amelita Minneti, Lia Ceri, Gilda 
Capozzi, Wanda Strappo, Carla Pozzi, Lita Donarti. Chorus and Orchestra 
of Radio Italiana, Milan. Fernando Previtali. CETRA LPC 50030. GIANNI 
SCHICCHI (Puccini), with Grete Rapisardi (Lauretta), Agnese Dubini (Zita), 
Renza Ferrari (Nella), Liana Avogadro (La Ciesca), Giuseppe Taddei 
(Schicchi), Giuseppe Savio (Rinuccio), Gino del Signore (Gherardo), Pier 
Luigi Latinucci (Betto di Signa), Fernando Corena (Simone), Franco 
Calabrese (Spinelloccio and Ser Amantio). Orchestra of Radio Torino. Con- 
ductor Alfredo Simonetto. CETRA LPC 50028. 


With the pretty good performance of Tabarro with Gobbi on HMV 
already in existence, it is now possible to listen to the complete Triftico at 
home. These first two operas were made by Cetra several years ago. Indeed 
the Angelica, Rosanna Carteri, was still in her teens when this set was 
recorded. She manages to keep the role free from the sentimentalism with 
which certain singers are wont to treat it, but she finds the almost Turandot- 
like tessitura rather hard going. The only other important role is that of 
the Princess, adequately dealt with by Miti’ Truccato Pace. The quality of 
the recording could have been better, and until we get a new recording, this 
fills an important gap in the catalogue. The same can be said of the Schicchi 


which is distinguished by the performance of Taddei in the title role. He 


sings with point and generous tone, and his enunciation is especially good. 
The Lauretta of Rapisardi is quite inadequate, and Savio’s Rinuccio is not 
much better. Some of the smaller roles are excellently realised. H.D.R. 


French 

Les Contes d’Hoffmann: Intermezzo Act 1; Legend of Kleinzack; Olympia’s 
aria; Waltzes from Act 1; Barcarolle; Dapertutto’s aria; Antonia’s aria; Trio 
——Antonia, Voice of Mother, Miracle (Act 3). (Kiithe Nentwig, Anny Schiemm, 
Grace Hoffmann, Walter Ludwig, Otto Wiener, Stuttgart State Opera Chorus 
and Orchestra, Munich Radio Chorus and Orchestra. Ferdinand Leitner, 
Henrich Hollreiser.) DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON. DG17049. 

This is a selection from Hoffmanns Erzdhlungen rather than Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann, but none the less welcome for that. These German artists are 
never less than adequate, and in the great trio are rather more than that. 
Among the solo voices that of Grace Hoffman as Antonia’s mother is particu- 
larly noteworthy. 


German 


Der fliegende Holliinder: Overture; Tannhiiuser: Overture and Venusberg 
Music; Gétterdimmerung: Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey (Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Rudolf Kempe) HMV APL1513. First rate recording, 
beautiful playing by the Berlin Philarmonic and senstive conducting by 
Rudolf Kempe make this one of the best Wagnerian orchestral records for 
a long time. Zigeunerbaron: Overture; Hiinsel und Gretel: Overture (Hallé 
Orchestra. Sir John Barbirolli). PYE CE32004. Two well-recorded and above 
average performances of two popular overtures. Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail: Overture (Berlin Philharmonic. Fritz Lehmann) Die Zauberfléte: In 
diesen heil’gen Hallen (Josef Greindl, RIAS Orchestra, Berlin. Fricsay); Der - 
Freischiitz; Einst triumte meiner sel’gen Base (Rita Streich. RIAS Orchestra. 
Leitner); Undine: Nun ist's vollbracht (Anny Schiemm, Hans Braun. Bamberg 
Symphony Orchestra. Reinshagen); Fliegende Holliinder: Durch Gewitter und 
Sturm (Ernst Hifliger. RIAS Orchestra. Fricsay); Evangelimaun: Selig sind, 
die Verfolgung leiden (Lorenz Fehenberger, Hertha Tépper. Bamberg Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Reinshagen); Die Tote Stadt: Gliick, das mir verblieb 
(Annelies Kupper, Lorenz Fehenberger. Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. Reins- 
hagen). Rosenkavalier: Waltzes, Act 3 (Berlin Philharmonic. Jochum). 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON DGM 19015. This arbitrary selection from 
the Deutsche Grammophon catalogue, termed a ‘Festival of German Opera’, 
contains a number of pieces previously issued as separate discs or as part of 
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complete recordings, as well as three novelties—the excerpts from Undine, 
Der Evangelimann and Die Tote Stadt, all of which make welcome additions 
to the catalogue and are well performed. The duet from the last-named work 
sung here magnificently by Annelies Kupper and Lorenz Fehenberger almost 
makes one forget the famous Lehmann-Tauber version of the scene. Among 
the items already available, Rita Streich’s enchanting singing of Aennchen’s 
second aria from Freischiitz should not be missed. 


Italian 


I! Barbiere di Siviglia: Una vece poco fa; Lucia di Lammermoor: Regnava 
nel silenzio (Gianna d’Angelo. Orchestra of the Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli). PHILLIPS NBE 11067. Miss d’Angelo’s fresh 
voice copes adequately with these two arias, but there is little startling in 
the way she sings them. Incidentally when will some company sign up Joan 
Sutherland to record this kind of music? I heard her sing this Lucia aria at 
a concert recently—it was nothing short of fabulous. Had she an Italian name 
she would be world famous! Lucia di Lammermoor: Fra poco a me ricovero 
. - « Tu che a Dio spiegasti Pali; Norma: Mecco all’altar di Venere (Mario del 
Monaco, Athos Cesarini. New Symphony Orchestra, London, St Cecilia 

Rome. Alberto Erede). DECCA CEP 516. This is one of the first 
of the new series of Decca’s classical EPs. It is a nmewcomer—but the rest 
are all from complete Decca operas; and by the sound of the Norma ex- 
cerpt, one assumes that it too comes from an as yet unreleased complete 
Norma (obviously with Cerquetti and Simionato). Del Monaco makes a 
virile Pollione, especially in the recitative section, but for the rest he sings 
loudly and with little tenderness or feeling. The same remarks apply to the 
Lucia excerpt. These new EPs are good bargains; they cost 15s. 34d., which 
is almost three shillings less than the similar EMI series; and they really are 
extended play discs, running from between seven and a half to nearly nine 
minutes a side. Del Monaco can also be heard as Otello (‘Ora e per sempre’, 
‘Dio mi potevi’ and ‘Niun mi tema’, as well as in the ‘Si, pel ciel’ duet with 
Protti, who sings ‘Era la notte’) on CEP 514. Tebaldi’s Tosca, Mimi and 
Butterfly are also represented in this new series of selections on CEP 502 
(Tosca selection with Enzo Mascherini), CEP 503 (Butterfly with Campora 
Rankin and Inghilleri) and CEP 512 (Bohéme with Gueden, Prandelli. 
Inghilleri). On a more expensive label, Decca have brought out Fifty Classical 
LP Records, of which the operatic representatives are ‘Highlights’ from the 
complete Aida (LXT 6385), La Bohéme (LXT 5387), Madama Butterfly (LXT 
5384), and Tosca (LXT 5386). These have been excellently transferred, and 
will form useful additions to one’s library, especially if one already possesses 
full recordings of the operas in question by other artists, and wants the 
tebaldi versions of the four heroines. Andrea Chénier: Improviso; Un di 
nell’azzuro spazio; Come un bel di di maggio (Franco Corelli. Orchestra of 
Radio Torino. Arturo Basile). CETRA SPO 1010. Rousing, del Monaco-like 
performances of the three tenor arias from Chénier. Exciting but unsubtle. 


AN EVENING AT THE LYRIC OPERA OF CHICAGO. Samson et Dalila: 
Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 la voix (Giulietta Simionato); Eugene Onegin: Tatiana’s 
Letter Scene (Renata Tebaldi); Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete o mama 
(Giulietta Simionato); Nozze di Figaro: Voi che sapete (Simionato); Andrea 
Chénier: Nemico della patria (Ettore Bastianini); Mefistofele: L’altra notte 
(Tebaldi); La Gioconda: L’Amo come il fugo (Tebaldi and Simionato). 
Orchestra of the Chicago Lyric Opera. Georg Solti. DECCA LXT 5326. 


This recording was made at a concert in the autumn of 1956 at the 
Chicago Opera by three of its leading luminaries. Its the sort of things 
one can hear any Monday night on the Italian radio during the season 
when the famous Martini-Rossi concerts take place. Simionato is very im- 
pressive, though the Delilah aria sounds odd in Italian. Tebaldi makes a sur- 
prisingly good Tatiana. The Gioconda duet is a noisy affair; and Bastianini’s 
Chénier aria the best thing on the disc. H.D.R. 
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Book Reviews 


THE WORLD’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RECORDED MUSIC: (Supplement 
Ill 1953-6 by Francis F. Clough and G. J. Cumming (Sidgwick & Jackson 
Ltd., £8 8s. 0d.) 

A passion for cataloguing and accuracy, leading in many instances to 
scholarship or at least expertise, is a frequent result of becoming a collector. 
Seldom in the context of music has it been carried to greater lengths than 
the monumental ‘WERM’ volumes compiled over the last 15 years or more 
by Messrs. Clough and Cuming. The research involved has clearly been 
enormous, a fact that can be deduced all too easily by a comparison between 
the detailed documentation to be found in this volume and the inaccurate 
information provided in catalogues, publicity material, and on the sleeves 
and labels of the discs themselves (how many of us have records with sleeve 
giving different soloists from label?) 

The three volumes published to date are not so much invaluable as 
positively essential to the record collector. To begin with it is only here 
that you will find full information as to comparative recordings of all makes 
and countries; everything is listed under the appropriate composer, with de- 
tails of its backing and competitors; and the standard of annotation is so 
high that the book is not only a reference book for records but for any 
number of other musical subjects as well. Details of cadenzas used in record- 
ings of Mozart piano concertos; whether Boris recordings are with 
Mussorgsky’s orchestra or arranged by Rimsky-Korsakov; whether what we 
think of as Italian arie antiche exist in their own right or come from operas 
(something which almost no sleeve or concert programme note ever tells 
us)—all this is routine stuff to the WERM, which will also frequently correct 
the misinformation that comes with the records themselves. 

You can hardly pay a volume of reference a bigger compliment than 
to say that it is also a bedside book to which you can turn with the certainty 
of wasting time in the most agreeable manner possible. It’s worth every penny 
of the eight guineas it costs. . 
OPERA ANNUAL No. 4: edited by Harold Rosenthal. (John Calder, 25s.) 

I am always more impressed by music than by buildings, and so the 
centenary of Covent Garden, joyfully commemorated in this volume, means 
less to me than those uncentenerarial articles that deal with music. 

The book is more meaty than last year’s offering. I would have wished 
John Warrack’s essay on Weber’s Oberon to be a useful appendix to Newman’s 
Opera Nights; it almost is, though music examples are not allowed, and the 
essay is too short. Charles Stuart’s article on Berlioz’s operas is properly 
enthusiastic, but excessively reliant on the out of date Boschot. These two 
articles are well written. The accounts of activity in various opera houses are 
dull and for the most part feebly written; but subscribers to OPERA will not 
need to scan them more than cursorily. Two essays by Joseph Wechsberg are 
as readable as usual, though that on audiences is superficial. The two on the 
Teatro Colon are extremely dull. There is a pleasant article on operatic tradi- 
tion by Spike Hughes. The photographs are again reproduced on ari paper, 
but the colour ones are ineffectively toned. The pages of letterpress surely need 
not appear so crowded. And the Dutch printers have allowed too many mis- 
prints. I am particularly strict because the editor of Opera Annual is that of 
opera. He can surely raise the annual to the standard of the monthly maga- 
zine—it should be even higher! W.S.M. 





Decca Records are anxious for us to point out that the quotation from 
the libretto of the RCA Victor Rigoletto in last month’s OPERA (page 794), is 
not from their translation of the libretto which accompanies the set in this 
country. 

The John Lewis Partnership announces a competition for a full-length 
opera in English with prizes of £150 for the winning opera, and £50 for the 
libretto. Full details from the Social Secretary, John Lewis and Company Ltd 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. a 
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V erootenjotos 
An exclusive photograph of Donna Daniela Sharpless wearing the daring 
costume in the leading role of ‘Manrek Abdul Skat’ 


Christmas Competition, Part 2 


Once again we have been lucky enough to secure an interview with 
the celebrated soprano, Donna Daniela Sharpless, who recounted to us 
the joys and difficulties she encountered during that memorable season 
when Diaghilev staged the opera Manrek Abdui Skat. The names of 
many singers are concealed in this memoir. Some of them are reversed. 
(For example, the names of Giuseppe Anselmi and of Raymond Amade, 
reversed, might be hidden in: ‘Her Hansel might be deemed a masterly 
interpretation’.) List as many of these names as you can find, in the order 
in which they occur ; and ignore accents and umlauts. 

Did I ever tell you, began Donna Daniela, about that shining lucky day 
when I met gentle, wise Diaghilev in Aylesbury. He wanted me for a 
new opera, Manrek Abdul Skat, on a very grand, imposing scale, with 
monoliths, rhinos slinking by, aborigines and samurais, and a back- 
ground of dense tropic rain. The stage covered acres—pines, an elm, 
oleanders, a banyan—ravishing, it sounded, with every kind of tree 
imaginable. Most particularly, I liked the idea of the elm. Ah, child, he 
drove me to Stratford-on-Avon. A limpid June day it was; we talked on 
cheerfully, and then, as it grew dusk early, we went into a bar, the 
Petrified Owl in Green Lane. Diaghilev had a rich, terribly rich backer, 
and his brother, so that he could indulge his dream, especially of a 
marathon on stage. I was taken aback, inasmuch as I thought it a sham. 
A top-ranking Spanish tenor, Signor di Casanova, had been engaged for 
Manrek—cutting edge to his tone, fat, so caddish, and a bad actor as 
well. . . . The curtain rises, and in a tropic cave, resplendent in full 
regalia, | appear. Soon I lie blissfully upon silk cushions, a blinding 
light falling on a costume no nice modest, innocent woman would wear. 

It sagged daringly in front—nearly revealing my flannel lingerie. | 

wanted to stagger everyone with the lush arpeggios in my arietta with 

its appoggiaturas. But it was a lot to hope for with Signor di Casanova, 

that prize animal, on stage, stertorously breathing down my neck. So I 

had plan conceived to deal with this nasty tenor. Entering during the 

interval, Linda nimbly swaps the drinks. The next act is a riot. I take my 
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cue, nod sternly to the more sapient bass I open conversation with, and 
the chorus, so far rarely heard, surround us in their regal livery. I had 
put a brad, for devilment, on the tenor’s chair. It pierced my prey with 
galvanic effect. His polished phrases faltered; his mouth hung open, not 
in anger, mainly, but in pure astonishment. How it took him unawares! 
After this, the bombastic, egotistic creature strove resentfully to have an 
inspector of all properties used, so as not to mar another performance. 
However, long before this was done, gin began to take its effect. Slipping 
about the stage, he began to wag nervous fingers at the other artists, hop 
forward, and made irate gestures. Nor did he stop at tipsy, evil giggles, 
and I'd urge him on languidly. I could recall a similar scene from the 
past, originally set in the Café Momus; erotic dados formed the motif. 
For the second performance there was a new crack tenor, a real stunner, 
a licentious Swede, kindness itself, who never let me down. This time, 
Linda used brandy ! 


CORRECTION 

I regret that a definitely non-U gremlin got into the proofs of Section L 
last month. The dates I intended for your study were : (d) Trinity Sunday 1431, 
(f) August 23/24 1572, (h) March 16, 1792, and (k) June 8, 1926. L.D. 


Readers may enter for Part 1 or 2 of the competition, or both. Separate prizes 
(record or book tokens, and free OPERA subscriptions, for the best entries in 
each section, and best double entry. Entries by first post, February 1 (February 
15 for overseas readers) to The Editor, OPERA, 6 Wocdland Rise, London. 
N.10. Please mark envelopes OPERA QUIZ. 





Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. Aida (November 14 and 26) 

These were happier evenings by far than the opening night of the 
season, though neither performance was by any means perfect. On 
November 14, Edith Lang, an American soprano who has been with the 
Hamburg State Opera since 1955, and who was trained in Italy, sang a 
heart-warming and beautiful sounding Aida. Although her voice is not 
one of the largest heard in this role, it was entirely adequate for the big 
moments; during the Nile scene Miss Lang produced some ravishing 
soft notes. Her acting was intense and her whole conception of the role 
revealed that she had thought about it and studied it carefully. We hope 
to hear her again. The rest of the cast was as at the first night, with Miss 
Barbieri, still inclined to sing flat, giving an imperious performance as 
Amneris, Mr Da Costa in better voice, still showing that he might be a 
good Rodolfo or Cavaradossi, but not a Radames, Mr Walters in good 
form as Amonasro, and Mr Kelly pouring forth great volumes of tone, 
such as we have never before heard from him as Ramfis. Rafael Kubelik, 
in a more relaxed mood, favoured more traditional tempi. 

On November 26 the conductor was again in a hurried mood, and 
orchestrally the evening was less happy. Miss Shuard, restored to health, 
gave a performance more on the level of her best work of last season, 
though there were still a few squally moments. Constance Shacklock sang 
Amneris’s music well enough, but over-acted; Jon Vickers, by far the 
best Radames I have heard since Martinelli, earned a round of applause 
after ‘Celeste’ Aida’ and romped through the evening with rare good 
humour. He must beware of being too exuberant, and should now con- 
centrate on polishing his performances. HDR. 
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Keystone 


‘Elektra’ principals at Covent Garden. Left to right, Rudolf Kempe, 
Gerda Lammers, Georgine von Milinkovic, Hedwig Miiller-Biitow 


Covent Garden. Elektra (November 16) 

The two greatest operatic thrills known to me are, first, the rise of 
the curtain on an opera that I haven’t seen before, and, second, the 
applause that fills the house when some unknown artist has triumphed 
en début. 

By now it is ancient history that on the above night Gerda Lammers 
achieved such a triumph after she had been hastily engaged as a substi- 
tute for the indisposed Christel Goltz. But the applause at the end of 
the performance—the audience’s first chance to acclaim a superb pro- 
tagonist, Strauss’s opera being cast in a single, durchkomponiert act— 
was only the climax of a great theatrical experience, one that every 
member of the audience must class with his most memorable evenings in 
the opera house. An experienced and highly esteemed actor is reputed 
to have said that Mme Lammers’s performance very closely recalled the 
impression left by Rachel in great classical roles. 

Two points must be remarked in any account of this great perform- 
ance: Mme Lammers’s negotiation of the music, which is consistently 
easy, unforced and beautiful to listen to, never sounding particularly 
loud though always, thanks to the co-operation of Rudolf Kempe, clearly 
poised above the orchestral texture ; and next the radiant dignity of her 
acting in.a part generally interpreted with reference to raving maniacs. 
She is an avenging angel who has been left to rot by her household, but 
she is still a princess, even when she swats imaginary flies, or sways 
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exultantly .round the courtyard. Mme Lammers always implied, in her 
behaviour, that her home was the palace and not the rubbish heap, no 
matter how dishevelled her apparel. The three outstanding moments of 
her performance, for me, were these: the agonized suppliant gesture with 
which she greeted the imagined ghost of her father; the demoniacal 
strength of her pose as she stood menacing the terrified Klytemnestra ; 
and the look of terror with which, just before she died, she recognized 
the presence of the Eumenides at her brother’s side within the locked 
doors of the palace. They were unforgettable, but they were only isolated 
moments in a staggeringly consistent and integrated interpretation. 

But for Mme Lammers, the Klytemnestra of Georgine von Milin- 
kovic would have seemed superb; in the event one could merely be 
grateful that the central column of the opera’s structure was so firmly 
supported, and that two greatly gifted artists were inspiring one another 
to drag more and more nourishing marrow from the bones of the action. 
It was a pity that Aase Nordmé-Lévberg was unable to sing Chryso- 
themis, for her substitute, Hedwig Miiller-Biitow whooped and clutched 
with no more than everyday accomplishment ; the more’s the regret since 
Chrysothemis has two scenes with Elektra to Klytemnestra’s one. It was 
a pity too that the carefully calculated part of the fifth maid was the 
least effectively realized element in the first scene; but the whole of this 
scene was rather tamely performed. Otakar Kraus’s Orestes was a tower 
of strength in the other principal duologue. There was everything to 
admire in Kempe’s handling of the score except his emotional restraint 
in favour of structural clarity; sitting on this evening in the orchestra 
stalls (which I rarely do at Covent Garden) I missed the savagery of the 
intermezzo preceding Klytemnestra’s entrance, and the glowing warmth 
that falls over the music after the murders; generally the reading failed 
to suggest the granite strength of the work, though there was a clarity 
and wealth of detail to compensate for these desiderata. After the per- 
formance it was of none of these things that we thought and argued: we 
were simply thankful that we had been at Covent Garden on the night 
of this momentous performance. W.S.M. 
Sadler’s Wells. Don Pasquale (November 19) 

Bryan Balkwill’s musical pedigree suggested that he might be cham- 
pion in this work. At the Cambridge Theatre, where he was repetiteur, he 
must have heard Stabile’s matchless Malatesta many times; and perhaps 
from Stabile he learnt his polished and elegant turn of phrasing. At 
Glyndebourne, Mr Balkwill would have learnt how to handle an orchestra 
so as to produce colourful, well-balanced playing that enhances the stage 
action at every turn. 

In any event, one knew from the start of the overture that, so far as 
the conducting went, all would be well. The orchestra’s playing was 
beautifully light in hand and sure. The phrasing of the melodies from 
Enesto’s Serenade and Norina’s cavatina was supple and shapely. The 
catching up in stretto was achieved with that easy command of a theatri- 
cal tempo which proclaims the born dramatic conductor. And when the 
curtain rose, our pleasure did not diminish. 

The orchestral playing continued to delight, and a familiar cast— 
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June Bronhill, Gwent Lewis, Denis Dowling, Owen Brannigan—sang 
their melodies with a care fer shapeliness, for refinement and distinction 
of phrasing as of tone. The opera has always gone well here; there has 
always been plenty of wit and fun in it; and now there was added a new 
musical stylishness. AP. 
Covent Garden. The Marriage of Figaro (November 23) 

This was a creditable repertory performance, not more. There was 
no fine singing to be heard in it; it made, however, a direct appeal to 
those who come simply to enjoy Mozart's opera. The jokes came over 
clearly in Dent's translation, and the melodies could hardly fail. But if 
one stops to think what Figaro should be, one must allow that the 
Covent Garden realisation was coarse-grained. There was no magic in it. 

By any reckoning, the Count’s ‘Contessa, perdono’ is one of the 
great moments in Mozart opera. Mozart breaks off his allegro assai with 
a moment of silence, moves to andante, and sets the words to one of his 
favourite and most significant motifs (in technical terms, a rise from 
dominant to sustained mediant—G to E in C major—followed by a 
stepwise descent; compare ‘Dies Bildnis’ or *Tamino mein’ in The 
Magic Flute). There is something basically wrong in a production where 
this wonderful moment is greeted with laughter. Funny old Count, the 
people say, just look at him trying to get out of another scrape! And 
I'm afraid it was funny old Count here ; for the delicate and lovely inter- 
play of social distinctions, which lies at the heart of Figaro, had been 
rudely ignored. 

The Count, whom Beaumarchais, Da Ponte and Mozart all portrayed 
as a man compound of charm and menace, was required by his latest 
producer to freeze into a comic pose—'freddo ed immobile’, like Dr. 
Bartolo in another Figaro opera—when Susanna made her unexpected 
appearance in Act 2. If things like this can happen, all the characterisa- 
tion, musical as well as dramatic, goes awry, and the beauty of the piece 
is lost. Mr West did better, much better, last year. 

Once first-night nerves were shed, Forbes Robinson (making his first 
appearance in a leading role) may have seemed a more lively Figaro ; 
Geraint Evans may have acquired the Count’s authority of utterance ; 
Jeanette Sinclair may have dropped her cocky schoolboy approach to 
Cherubino ; Una Hale may have recovered the convincing grasp of the 
Countess’s character that she had last season. Only Adéle Leigh, as 
Susanna, seemed consistently at ease; and she sang cleanly and 
attractively. 

Mr. Pritchard was apt to skim over the subtler beauties as readily as 
Mr. West. In twelve larghetto bars in the finale (‘ Tutto é tranquillo’) - 
Mozart depicts the magical beauty of the night; horns and clarinets 
answered by the flutes, and both lapped in triplets by the strings. This is 
framed between two comedy scenes; the conductor let their spirit spill 
over and destroy the nocturnal spell. Nor did he savour the beauty of 
the modulations in the great ensembles. He must encourage his cast to 
‘ present’ their arias, to woo and win us with them. Elaborate by-play 
with Cherubino is all very well during ‘ Non pit andrai’; but it matters 
more—especially in this great opera house—that Figaro should delight 
the audience with his singing. AP. 
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Sadler’s Wells. // Trovatore (November 26) 
Trovatore began well with David Ward’s Ferrando, firmly sung 
despite some vocally intractable stuff in the Hammond-Tucker English. 
Victoria Elliott now sings Leonora in better style. Like Brouwenstijn at 
Covent Garden and Ruth Packer of Carl Rosa, she now includes the 
allegro ‘Tu vedrai che amore’ following the Miserere. Recently her lower 
register has grown richer and her production is less squally. At this stage 
in her career she should not attempt further to enlarge her voice, but 
consolidate her gains by acquiring a truly even scale and steadiness in 
shake and ornamentations. I am grateful that she can trill but at present 
her turn out of shake is inexpert. However the trills were there in 
‘D’Amor sull’ ali rosee’. Charles Craig and Peter Glossop are strong 
acquisitions to the company. Although I do not consider Craig a true 
tenore robusto, rather a lyrico, his Samson and now Manrico are both 
impressive and pleasurable in Sadler’s Wells resonant auditorium. To 
attempt these roles in a larger theatre could lead to his vocal ruin. How- 
ever, here he was entirely satisfactory with ringing headnotes in ‘Di 
quella pira’. Peter Glossop gave di Luna’s B flats and D flats cleanly. 
His production needs more legato and ‘Il balen’ should have been more 
suavely phrased. The Azucena was inadequate. Without sufficient vocal 
force or dramatic fire, Verdi's tessitura found her top register lacking. 
As an operatic conductor Alexander Gibson’s ballet was unhelpful. 
Judging from the results, his players do not have the key to the 
elaborated mime of his left-hand’s graceful arabesques even when these 
are visible. At moments of crisis his singers vainly sought their con- 
ductor’s guidance; but he was invisible, having vanished in full plié 
beneath his desk. In an under-forged Anvil Chorus his tempi were 
eccentric. Lionel Dunlop 


Covent Garden. Carmen (December 4) 

Eugenia Zareska returned, after seven years, to the role vacated by 
Regina Resnik. This is an alluring Carmen, of the Rita Hayworth type ; 
some people may feel she tried too hard for Don José in the Habanera, 
but this worried me less than her habit of pressing down on her tone to 
project it forward (the voice is small), and thereby forcing the pitch 
downward as well. Her English—if you could hear it—was clear and 
idiomatic. Veronica Dunne also returned, after less absence, to Micaéla, 
Joan Sutherland being ill; the voice spreads a bit at the top, and she 
fusses with her hands, but it was pleasant to meet a Micaéla with some 
spirit. Raymond Nilsson was likewise called in, as substitute, for James 
Johnston in the part of Don Jose; his characterization had matured, 
and vocally he was well matched with Miss Zareska. His indeed would 
be an outstanding interpretation of the part if his vocal instrument were 
stronger and more pleasing in quality—but, since he makes much of his 
vocal material, this can hardly be acccounted his fault. I liked too the 
Escamillo of Ronald Lewis, though again this was not wonderful singing. 
The remaining roles were in familiar hands, and effectively taken, save 
for the Dancairo who hammed more than he sang. The ideal casting 
within the Covent Garden company, always granting a supply of Don 
Josés, would return to the idea of two tenor smugglers and entrust 
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NABUCCO (Verdi) Complete Opera 


Nabucodonosor .---Paolo Silveri ( Bar.) 





Ismaele .......... ...Mario Binci (Tenor 
Abigaille .......... Caterina Mancini (Sop.) 
SEED Svvdvctecsebsstisuscnnbcabeccetbbckdbubtcieessdabecesentdede Antonio Cassinelli (Bass) 
ID. ctatatininnatbnaibagmdiiohieatseusendimnbeaniadmetectiatil Gabriella Gatti (Sop.) 


ll Gran Sacerdote ..Albino Gaggi (Bass) 


EERE | Galiseccinasventenigeabebanbapaaaseubenten yet RNG Francardi ( Tenor) 
GENEL sd. csscenonccenisvessasecvapitansdnadebaiahabad mmetaainedente B. Preziosa (Sop.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana. 
Conducted by Fernando Previtali. 
Chorus Master—Gaetano Riccitelli, 
Set of three 12-inch records in album. 
Lg Ty £8 12s. 6d. 
THE HUGUENOTS (Meyerbeer }—Excerpts 
Act. 1: Bianca al par di neve alpina/Act. II: Duet of Ma rita and Raoul. 


GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI (Tenor) and ANTONIETTA PASTORI (Soprano). With 
the orchestra of Milan Radiotelevisione Italiana, Conducted by Tullio Serafin. 


One 7-inch, 45 rpm extended play—CETRA EPO 0344—21/-. 


MANON LESCAUT (Puccini)—Excerpts 


In quelle trine morbide: Sola perduta ee gg PETRELLA (Soprano). 
Donna non vidi mai—VASCO CAMPAGNANO (Tenor) Ah, non v’avvicinate . . 

No! pazzo soni—V. CAMPAGNANO a MARIO aneseLeel (Bass) with the 
rune Orchestra of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Conducted by FEDERICO DEL 


"One 7-inch 45 rpm extended play—CETRA EPO 0321—21/-. 
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Dancairo to Raymond Nilsson, who is a brilliant comprimario and 
would pair well with Dermot Troy. If the rest of the cast upheld this 
level, Mr Nilsson need never consider this a case of demotion. John 
Matheson conducted by heart and with likeable assurance. W.S.M. 


BBC Studio Opera. Djamileh (November 17) : } 
Before the BBC broadcasts my knowledge of Bizet’s Djamileh in per- 


formance was limited to an acoustic recording of the protagonist’s principal 
aria sung in German by Ottilie Metzger. ‘Ohne Zweifel ist die Stunde gekom- 
men’ had echoes of Strauss-Hoffmanstahl Mycene rather than of Parisian 
orientalism. In Geoffrey Dunn’s serviceable English translation the bouquet 
of this slight work again proved evanescent. 

The libretto concerns an amorous but easily bored young oriental noble- 
man who changes his slave mistress every month. Djamileh, his latest slave, 
when her month of duty expires does not choose freedom but, loving her 
master, reappears disguised as her own successor. I believe the opera could 
be successful on television. Deprived of visual aid the comedy of the disguise 
was entirely lost and little remained of Djamileh’s oft-quoted charm. Rather, 
in Jennifer Vyvyan’s interpretation in English she emerged a slightly querulous 
slyboots. Alexander Young as the amorous Haroun sang his opening serenade 
fluently; but both his own and his pandering major-domo’s (Bruce Boyce) 
forthright manner better suited healthy open-air types than sexual adepts in 
the close shuttered atmosphere of a Cairo seraglio. The best performance 
came from the BBC Midland Orchestra under Leo Wurmser. Lionel Dunlop 


sealants Readers’ Letters 


May I, through the medium of opera, enlighten all opera-goers as to the 
petty and appalling restrictions imposed on foreign artists and companies 
wishing to visit this country. 

The following are the obstacles the Lirica Italiana have had to agree to: 

(a) All personnel excepting the singers and two conductors MUST be 
British; this excludes them from a subsidy from the Italian govern- 
ment, but does not allow them to claim one from the British govern- 
ment. 

(b) They must NOT return in 1958 no matter what the public desires. 

(c) They must not visit towns or cities near which our own companies 
are giving or anticipate giving a season of opera. 

(d) They have had to alter their tour to make way for our ballet and 

opera companies. 

(e) Finally, their desire to bring some unusual overas to the provinces 
was thwarted by the ‘theatre managers’ insisting on the popular 
repertoire. 

The inclusion of British personnel comes from Equity, and is a sincere 
although I consider a misguided rule to protect their members, but the 
remainder seems to derive purely from the inadeauacies of certain opera com- 
panies to compete artistically with foreign companies. 

I think the Arts Council, Carl Rosa Company, etc., should remember 
that they exist on the goodwill of the British taxpayer and it is their duty to 
provide opera, etc., of a first class standard and not deny opera-goers the 
pleasure of seeing other companies. 

My personal opinion is that the Carl Rosa subsidy should be withdrawn 
and granted annually to any foreign company that desires to tour this country, 
but have to accept Equity’s regulations concerning British personnel. 

Charles Wilson, Wallsend-on-Tyne 

[This letter is the subject of Comment on page 8.} 

Tito Gobbi 

Mrs Gobbi writes to us to point out that her husband sang the title role 
in the four performances of William Tell and Scarpia in the first two Toscas 
at the Terme di Caracalla last summer. (See October CPERA, pages 646-8.) 
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—Robin Douglas 
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CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of 
MONSIEUR ALBERT 
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Licensed till midnight 
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O pera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 




















Date COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS DRURY LANE 
Dec, | 

30 Otello Bohéme 

31 Aida os 

Jan. 

1 Ballet Hansel and Gretei 

2 Ballet Martha 

3 Tosca Trovatore 

4(m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 

4 (e) Aida Figaro 

= 

7 Tosca Ri 

8 Ballet schame 

9 Aida Rigoletto 

10 Ballet Hansel and Gretel 

i Tosca Trovatore 

re Masked Ball —- 

14 Tosca Hansel and Gretel 

15 Ballet R 

16 The Carmelites (1) 

17 Ballet Figaro 

18 The Carmelites Rigoletto 

Os —— Merry Widow (1) 

21 The Carmelites 

22 Figaro 

23 Carmen Rigoletto 

24 Carmelites Trovatore 

25 Aida | Hansel and Gretel 

> The Carmelites Merry Widow 

28 Figaro Trovatore 

29 | Peter Grimes (1) Hansel and Gretel 

30 Aida La Traviata Forza del Destino 
Carmen Turandot 
Ss Peter Grimes La Traviata Forza del Destino 








ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


January 5. Don Giovanni (concert ag mod, with Arda Mandikian, Heather Harper, April 
Cantelo, David Galliver, T Hemsley, John Cameron, Roger Stallman. Conductor 


Colin Davis. 
January 14. Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. Jon Vickers, Conductor Colin Davis. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, GUILD THEATRE GROUP 
January 29 to February |. The Conspirators (Schubert) and La Serva Padrona, 


WIGMORE HALL 
Italian Opera Concert. january 3 with Clare Emilton, Erick Aiken, David Winnard. 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR JANUARY 
6 Der Revisor (Egk). Recording from Schwetzingen Festival 
12 Elektra. Recording from Cologne. Separate German and English librettos, Boosey and 
Hawkes, 295 Regent Street, W.1., 3s. each. 
21 Les Dialogues des Carmélites from Covent Garden. English libretto, Ricordi, 271 Regent 
Street, W.1. 5s. 6d. 


BBC TELEVISION 
16 Rigoletto. Produced by George Foa (90-minute version). 





Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Bream 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
Led., in association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT 
GARDEN OPERA 


Repertory includes: 
THE CARMELITES (Ist perf. in 
England 16th Jan.), etc. 


and 


THE ROYAL BALLET 


(formerly Sadier’s Wells Theatre Ballet) 
First visit to Covent Garden 


Nine performances between 
26th December and 17th January. 


Full details from Box Office. 
COVent Garden 1066. 





Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre 


Rosebery Avenue EC! 
Evenings at 7 p.m. 





Repertoire January 1958 includes: 
MARTHA 

Flotow 

HANSEL AND GRETEL 
Humperdinck 

MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
Mozart 

LA BOHEME 

Puccini 

RIGOLETTO 

Verdi 

LA TRAVIATA 

Verdi 


IL TROVATORE 
Verdi 


and 
THE MERRY WIDOW 


Franz Lehar 
Ist performance January 20th, 1958 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) may 
book seats one week in advance of the general 
public. For details please write to the Mailing 
List Department, Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Rose- 
bery Avenue, EC]. 
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NOTTINGHAM. 


Tel. 64452. 
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To be given for the first time in 
Great Britain at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, Fanuary 16, 
1958 


THE CARMELITES 


Francis Poulenc 


VOCAL SCORE ... £4 4s. Od, 
(English and French) 

VOCAL SCORE... £5 5s. Od. 
(De luxe edition—French) 

LIBRETTO ... ‘ie 5s. 6d. 
( English) 


After recording the greatest triumph of any 
new opera given since the war at La Scala, 
Milan, “THE CARMELITES’’ has enjoyed 
similarly successful premiéres at the Paris 
Opéra, in Cologne, Geneva, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, 


Published by 


G. RICORDI & CO. LTD., 
271 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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FOR THE LIMITED PURSE 


SLIGHTLY USED 
RECORD DEPARTMENTS 


-- AT ‘<= 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


Instituted in 1906 for the Purchase, Sale and Exchange of Gramophone 
Records of good music. 








78 r.p.m. 
Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber Music, etc, 2s. Od. and 2s. 6d. per 
12 in. record. 


Vocal Records including wage Complete Operas at 3s. Od. to Ss Od. per 
12 in. record, 


Many thousands to select from. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 
GOLDEN AGE SINGERS 


Some thousands to choose from at moderate prices. 


L.P. RECORDS 


About 3,000 12 in. and 10 in. at about two-thirds list price, in perfect 
condition. 





As we issue no lists of slightly used records, Country Customers are 
invited to write to us telling us of their requirements. 
Your unwanted records (in mint condition) accepted in part-payment. 


NEW RECORDS 


Complete stocks of all LP records of good music and most 78's. 


RECORD STORAGE 


We are now able to offer record storage boxes for LP’s large enough 
to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. These boxes are made 
up in attractive book form in three colours, red, green and black, and 
will hold approximately twelve records each. 
Price: 12 in.-size 12s. 6d., 10 in. size 8s. 6d., 7 in. size 6s. 6d. 
Packing and postage extra. 





HOURS OF BUSINESS: 
10 am. to 5.30 p.m. Thursdays, 1 o’clock. Saturdays, 4 p.m. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


80 & 82 Wardour Street, London, W.|. 
Telephone: GERrard 5313. | 
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